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Professor Haeckel and his Philosophy. 


WE are constantly assured that it is the first principle of science 
to take nothing on faith or authority, and that we are bound 
to believe only what we can prove by our own reason. It is 
evident, however, that a large number of those who boast of 
being above all things scientific, and who style themselves 
“rationalists,” as going by reason more than others, rely in 
fact not on it but on the authority of men whose word they 
are content to take for what they do not and cannot ascertain 
for themselves ; so that their professed scientific creed is found 
to resolve itself into blind acceptance of the teaching of a 
master. 

It is of course undeniable that submission to authority is 
right and proper, as a means of attaining to the truth, and is 
even truly scientific.—as in many instances it is actually 
necessary,—but only in cases in which we have reasonably 
convinced ourselves that such authority is good and capable 
of teaching what for ourselves we cannot learn. Accordingly, 
when we are told to submit to the teaching of a master, the 
first question must be as to his qualifications, and unless we 


find good reason to believe that he may be trusted, we should 


act irrationally in taking him as our guide, philosopher, and 
friend. 

Amongst those to whom this office is now widely assigned, 
none is so much in evidence as Professor Ernst Haeckel, of 
Jena. No doubt, in his own country his authority is largely 
on the wane, and amongst real men of science it has never been 
seriously regarded. But, as it is cynically said, bad German 
philosophies come to England after they are dead, and amongst 
the mass of our public it is generally supposed that in his 
Riddle of the Universe, is to be found the last word of Science 
concerning all things divine and human, so that armed with 
this the man in the street is competent to confute all the philo- 
sophers and theologians who have so long striven to keep 
mankind in the dark. This, “ Haeckel’s Great Work,” is 
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scattered broadcast at the price of a few pence, so as to be 
within the reach of all, and we are exultingly informed, as 
though it were a conclusive testimony to its value, that it is 
selling by hundreds of thousands ; which at least certainly shows 
how wide is its influence. It is therefore necessary strictly to 
examine how far this famous work merits the character which 
it is sought to ascribe to it, and how far its author deserves to 
be taken as a genuine representative of science in the con- 
clusions which his readers are bidden to accept. To such an 
enquiry, however rigorously conducted, Professor Haeckel 
cannot properly object ; for no one is more outspoken than 
he in his criticism of all with whom he does not agree. His 
mode of arguing with opponents we should be sorry to emulate, 
but it will be needful clearly to exhibit what his method is. 
Professor Otto Hamann thus introduces our whole subject.' 


Why, it will be asked, do you, at this time of day, undertake to 
combat this ‘‘Champion of Darwinism”? Has not the man been long 
ago found guilty of untruths ever afresh charged against him, of which 
his own works are evidence? True, I reply, so it is; but the great 
public cannot conceive and comprehend that all which is proffered by 
Haeckel as fact and truth is but fancy, or at best hypothesis. Moreover, 
he is the leader of an entire school, and his words have greater 
influence than those of any other professor, however great a favourite. 


Amongst the articles of human belief there are none 
against which Professor Haeckel declares war more fiercely, or 
which he assails with greater obloquy, than God, and 
Christianity, and the Immortality of our souls, against 
which he exerts his controversial methods to the full. 
God Himself, he defines as “a gaseous vertebrate,” in which it 
is hard to find either point, or humour, or even sense. As 
to Christianity, it will be sufficient to give a specimen, though 
we must be allowed to omit the most outrageous of all, an 
offensive and utterly baseless slander concerning the paternity 
of Christ. It will be enough to consider what he tells us 


concerning the four Gospels.” 


As to the four canonical gospels [he writes], we now know that they 
were selected from a host of contradictory and forged manuscripts of 
the first three centuries, by the 318 bishops who assembled at the 


1 E, Haeckel und seine Kampfweise, p. 2. 
2 Riddle, p. 110. 
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Council of Nicza in 327. The entire list of gospels numbered forty ; 
the canonical list contains four. As the contending and mutually 
abusive bishops could not agree about the choice, they determined 
to leave the selection to a miracle. They put all the books (according 
to the Syzodicon of Pappus), together underneath the altar, and prayed 
that the apocryphal books, of human origin, might remain there, and 
the genuine inspired books might be miraculously placed on the table 
of the Lord. And this, says tradition, really occurred. 


But, as is acknowledged by Haeckel’s devoted disciple, 
Mr. Joseph McCabe,' there is not a word of truth in the above 
account of the matter. Tradition says nothing of the kind. 
The story of the Syxodicon “is not to be taken seriously,” and 
“is not worthy of consideration ;” “the Canon of the gospels 
was substantially settled long before the Council of Nicza.” 
Moreover, Pappus was not the author of the Syxodicon, but 
only the editor. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of this apologist, the authority 
of Professor Haeckel is nowise impaired by the exhibition he 
thus makes of himself. For, it is argued, he never pretends 
to be a theologian or ecclesiastical historian, and “here was 
on the face of it a department of thought where no one will 
suspect him to have spent much of his valuable time.” 
Accordingly (it is said), to found a serious charge on this count 
is simply “ludicrous.” 

But is it not quite plain that if Haeckel knew nothing on 
the subject, he should have said nothing, and should not have 
adopted the positive and supercilious tone which we heard 
above, and from which readers must inevitably suppose that 
he had taken at least ordinary pains to learn the truth. A very 
slight expenditure of his valuable time, and the use of an 
elementary text-book, would have saved him from volunteering 
such a display of ignorance. 

In confirmation of what he writes upon the above subject, 
as also upon the still more objectionable matter to which 
reference has been made, Professor Haeckel cites “ Saladin,” the 
pseudonym of a scurrilous English free-thinker, to whom 
nobody who has any knowledge of such things would attach 
the least importance; and as Mr. McCabe again confesses, 
“Haeckel had been wholly misinformed as to his standing in 
this country, and thus had been betrayed into a reliance on 


1 Haeckel’s critics answered, p. $3. 
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what he understood to be his expert knowledge.” But then, we 
are told, Professor Haeckel “has acknowledged his defects, and 
has inserted in the cheap German edition of his work a notifica- 
tion that the authority he followed was unsound,” which is 
seemingly thought to clear him from blame. Something more 
should however be mentioned. While in later English editions 
which circulate where something is probably known concerning 
“Saladin,” the passages dealing with his Scripture history are 
suppressed, and re-written by Mr. McCabe himself, in those 
destined for German readers, “Saladin” is still presented as a 
good authority, and one of his most disreputable productions 
specially indicated as an authority, is described by Haeckel as 
“an admirable work, the study of which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to every honest and truth-seeking theologian.” 
In all this it is not easy to discover that delicate regard for truth 
which should characterize the genuine man of science. 

But after all, it will probably be said, these are matters 
comparatively trivial and beside the actual question. It is to 
his pre-eminent position in the domain of science that the 
authority of Professor Haeckel is due, and it is because of its 
supremely scientific character that his famous Azdd/e, as we 
are assured,! “is unanswered, because it is unanswerable.” 

Now, unquestionably, Professor Haeckel is in his own 
department a scientific authority of the first order, and his 
researches into the life history of calcareous sponges, radiolaria, 
medusz, and other lower forms of life, combined with his 
accomplished draughtsmanship, give him every right to speak 
as a master on such subjects; while even as to other branches 
of zoology it would be improper to deny him a respectful 
hearing. But, unfortunately, it is with no such matters that his 
famous book generally deals. Of the Azdd/e, less than one 
sixth part treats of what by any stretch of language can be 
described as science at all, and still less of that branch of 
science which Haeckel can claim as his own. “Science,” as the 
term is now understood, is confined to that which we can 
observe or with which we can make experiments; whereas 
the Riddle deals with what is eternal, illimitable, and infinite, 
about which, therefore we may speculate or philosophize, but 
cannot learn anything by “scientific” methods. but, as is 
evident, the most accomplished zoologist is not necessarily on 
that account a trustworthy guide as a philosopher; as to the 


1 Translator’s Preface (cheap edition) 
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philosophical doctrines, therefore, which form the great bulk 
of Professor Haeckel’s book, we must estimate their value quite 
independently of his scientific reputation, and we _ shall 
speedily find testimony on the philosophical side which 
manifestly is due to no theological prepossessions against him. 
Thus Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, whom none will accuse of 
being a clerical partisan, concludes a careful examination of the 
Riddle in these terms: 


I have read this book with burning shame ; shame for the condition 
of our people in general and philosophic culture. That such a work 
should be possible, that it should be produced, printed, bought, read, 
and admired amongst a people that has had a Kant, a Goethe, and 
a Schopenhauer,—this is truly lamentable. 


“ ’ 


Moreover, as to “science” itself, strictly so called, that upon 
which Haeckel chiefly insists, and wherein he discovers evidence 
for the principles which he regards as of supreme moment, is 
not within his own province of Zoology, but in that of 
Physics, where he can make no claim to be more of an expert 
than in Philosophy itself. It is here, nevertheless, that he finds 
the famous “ Law of Substance,” which as he declares,! “has 
become the pole-star that guides our monistic Philosophy 
through the mighty labyrinth to a solution of the world- 
problem.” 

But here the physicists, in their turn, are not at all inclined 
to assent to his doctrines. Professor Chwolson, of the University 


) 


of St. Petersburg, thus writes :* 


We had set ourselves the task to enquire how Haeckel behaves 
towards the Twelfth Commandment |“Thou shalt never write of 
aught about which thou knowest nothing”|; whether in regard of 
scientific questions which lie outside his special branch, he exhibits that 
thoroughness and deep seriousness which have made him one of the 
great leaders in his own line; or whether, slighting this Commandment, 
he writes of matters concerning which he has no glimmer of an idea. 
To settle this question we carefully studied all that the Aiddle 
contains concerning Physics. Material there was in plenty, for 
questions of Physics play a large part in the book, and one of these 
is for the author the sure Lodestar guiding his philosophy through 
the mighty labyrinth of the world problems. The result of our 
examination is startling, not to say astounding. Everything—yes every- 


1 Riddle, p. 2. 
2 Hegel, Haeckel, Kossuth und das zwolfte Gebot (German translation). 
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thing—touching physical questions which Haeckel says, expounds, 
or affirms, is wrong ; is grounded on misunderstanding, or exhibits an 
almost incredible ignorance of the most elementary points. Even of 
the Law which he declares to be the ‘‘ Lodestar” of his philosophy he 
has not the most elementary school-boy knowledge; and, on the 
strength of such entire ignorance, he is prepared to demonstrate and 
declare that the very foundation of modern Physics must be renounced as 
unsound. 


Our own distinguished physicist, Sir Oliver Lodge, is no 
more favourable to the views of Professor Haeckel, and has 
devoted a special treatise! to their refutation. 

Referring to Professor Huxley’s essay on the philosophy of 
Hume, he writes, 

‘substance ”—that substance which 
constitutes the foundation of Haeckel’s philosophy—almost as if he 


he [Huxley], speaks concerning 
were purposely refuting that rather fly-blown production. 


Dealing with Haeckel’s cardinal contention, that organic 
life is but a form of material energy, and mentioning 
Mr. McCabe’s interpretation of this doctrine—while he is careful 
to observe that he does not wish to hold Haeckel responsible 
for the utterances of his disciple, since “he must surely know 
better,” Sir Oliver thus proceeds as to the master’s own 
teaching : 


If it were true, that vital energy turns into, or was anyhow convertible 
into, inorganic energy; if it were true, that a dead body had more 
inorganic energy than a live one; if it were true, that these “ inorganic 
energies” always, or ever, “reappear on the dissolution of life,” then 
undoubtedly cadtt guaestio ; life would immediately be proved to be a 
form of energy, and would enter into the scheme of physics. But, 
inasmuch as all this is untrue—the direct contrary of the truth—I 
maintain that life is zo¢ a form of energy, that it is of included in our 
physical categories, that its explanation is still to seek. 





Even more to the point is the following. After severely 
criticizing various particulars of Professor Haeckel’s work, 
Sir-Oliver goes on: 


It is just these superficial, and hypothetical, and as they seem to 
me rather rash, excursions into side issues, which have attracted the 
attention of the average man, and have succeeded in misleading the 
ignorant. 


1 Life and Matter. 
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In regard of the point which Haeckel evidently regards as 
of supreme importance, that is to say his assumption that the 
study of inorganic nature makes it impossible to believe in a 
designing or directing Creator, Sir Oliver Lodge is no less 
explicit : 


The serious mistake [he writes} which people are apt to make 
concerning this law of energy, is to imagine that it denies the 
possibility of guidance, control, or directing agency, whereas really 
it has nothing to say on these topics; it relates to amount alone. 
Philosophers have been far too apt to jump to the conclusion that 
because energy is constant, therefore no guidance is possible. Physicists 
however know better. 


Finally he again quotes Professor Huxley who declared : 


That which I very strongly object to is the habit, which a great 
many non-philosophical materialists unfortunately fall into, of forgetting 
very obvious considerations. They talk as if the proof that the 
“substance of matter” was the ‘‘substance” of all things, cleared up 
all the mysteries of existence. In point of fact, it leaves them exactly 


where they were. 


To come now, at last, to that department of science in which 
Professor Haeckel is recognized as an authority of the first 
class, it must be inquired whether this constitutes him such a 
guide as it is safe to follow where he would lead us in the work 
we are discussing. 

As to this, it must first be observed that in the Ridd/e itself, 
as has already been intimated, we shall find very little about 
zoology, and still less about those departments of it which he 
has made his special study. But in his other publications he 
has spoken much concerning it, and of these there is much to 
be said. To begin with, being here on his own ground, Haeckel 
allows himself freely to indulge in a style of controversy, which 
even in his own land is unusual, and has greatly exercised the 
minds of his foreign admirers. Any one who presumes to 
contradict him is summarily dismissed as a simpleton, an 
ignoramus, or a slanderous liar, and not only his scientific 
attainments, but his private character becomes the object of 
gross invective. Louis Agassiz, for example, was widely 
respected alike for his personal qualities and for his scientific 
eminence. He had however the audacity to differ with Haeckel 
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on the subject of Darwinism, and was accordingly thus described 
by his antagonist." 


Louis Agassiz was the most ingenious and most active swindler 
who ever worked in the field of Natural History. 


Having likewise a difference of opinion with a yet more 
renowned man of science, his own former teacher, Professor 
Virchow, he engaged with him in a dispute, “exhibiting,” 
observes M. de Quatrefages, “no greater courtesy than is apt 
to characterize such controversies beyond the Rhine” 

It would not be difficult to make an anthology of the flowers 
of speech which Professor Haeckel thus scatters when on the 
warpath ; as when he says that a work of Hamann’s is “from 
beginning to end one big lie;” that one of Wigand’s is an 
exhibition of “incredible and truly stupendous folly :” while as 
to Adolf Bastian, the ethnologist, whose critique of Darwinism 
is set down as replete with “bombastic fustian,”’ “shallow 
twaddle,” and “ boundless absurdity,” it is moreover pointed out 
as an interesting and instructive circumstance, that those are 
most angry and scornful regarding the doctrine of our ape 
origin who are manifestly most closely connected with their 
simian ancestors. 

But this, after all, has no direct or essential connection with 
the subject of our inquiry. A man, however rude and foul- 
mouthed, may yet be a competent scientific instructor, and 
though there is nothing to be learnt from him in regard of 
manners, Professor Haeckel may be a trustworthy guide in 
zoology. Has he a right to such a character? That is the 
question. 

Of all the doctrines which he seeks to propagate, none, it 
is clear, is dearer to him than the descent of man from lower 
animals and his essential similarity to them. The “Law of 
Substance” itself seems to be valued chiefly as preparing the 
way for this supreme conclusion, which in all his works he loses 
no opportunity of preaching. 

As to the genesis of man, which is more properly within 
the province of zoology, he has adopted various means of con- 
vincing his readers of what he styles the demonstrable fact that 
our race has been evolved by purely natural forces from lower 
animals, and ultimately from the most primitive forms of life, 


' Revue Scientifique de France et de l’ Etranger, 1876 (trans. ). 
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To this end he has constructed a purely imaginary pedigree 
of man, concerning which an authority so unlikely to be influ- 
enced by theological prejudice as Du Bois-Reymond declared 
that it is worth about as much as are Homer’s genealogies of 
heroes whom he derives from Hercules or Jupiter. 

Another demonstration of this descent is exhibited as being 
furnished by the supposed recapitulation of race-history in 
embryonic development. According to this theory, the embryo 
of every creature high in the scale of life, passes in the course 
of its development from the original “ovum,” through all the 
various stages through which its progenitors arrived at the 
term they have now attained; so that the future man, for 
instance, is for a period indistinguishable from a fish, a reptile, 
or a puppy. That such resemblance is absolutely exact in 
every respect, was a point which at the very outset of his career 
Professor Haeckel sought to make manifest in the following 
manner. In his Natural History of Creation (German original) 
published in 1868, were given! three woodcuts purporting to 
represent the ova of a man, a monkey, and a dog, and® three 
other woodcuts as the embryos of a dog, a fowl, and a tortoise ; 
and it was pointed out in the text that in neither instance was 
any difference to be discovered between the three. But 
presently it was found and could not be denied that in each 
case the same identical woodcut was thrice repeated, the title 
alone being changed, so that the resemblance was not very 
wonderful. 

So audacious a device did not long escape notice. Being 
first detected by Professor Riitimeyer of Basle, it was denounced 
by him as an outrage against scientific honesty. Other distin- 
guished biologists were of the same opinion, as His and Hamann 
who declared that by such a proceeding Haeckel had forfeited 
the right to be ranked amongst serious men of science. 

The facts being indeed too notorious for denial, Haeckel 
attempted no defence except the extraordinary plea, that 
inasmuch as the various ova and embryos are exactly similar, 
it is lawful so to depict them. “Were you to compare the 
rudimentary embryos themselves,” said he to his adversaries, 
**you would be unable to detect any difference.” It is obvious, 
however, that even were the fact as he assumes, this would 
afford no justification for the deception he practised. It is 
likewise clear that competent embryologists utterly deny his 


' Pp. 242. 2 P. 248. 
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assumption, as for instance Professor Lieberkiihn of Marburg, 
who declared that if Haeckel could find no difference between 
the embryos, he himself would have no difficulty. 

At a later period (1891) Professor Haeckel pleaded guilty 
to the trick he had practised with the woodcuts, styling it an 
“unpardonable piece of folly,” which seems a scarcely adequate 
description. Nor does he appear to have subsequently amended 
his practice to any great extent. On the contrary, it is declared 
by such authorities as His, Semper, Hensen, Bischoff, Hamann, 
and others that of the plates which illustrate his works, some are 
and others are arbitrarily “doctored” to 


’ 


pure “ fabrications,’ 
serve his purpose. In particular, Dr. Arnold Brass declares that 
in recent years (1905 and onwards) Haeckel has grossly falsified 
the figures he has published, as by giving fewer vertebrae to the 
embryo of a monkey, and more to that of aman. Against this 
charge, which involves much intricacy of detail, it still remains 
for Haeckel to vindicate himself. 

He has, however, raised a plea in his defence, which must 
not be passed in silence. Acknowledging that a certain 
proportion of his plates have been manipulated so as not to 
give an exact representation of the actual objects, he declares 
that these are not meant for faithful pictures, but are merely 
diagrammatic (schematische Figuren), drawing attention to 
those points which are really important, and of which we learn 
not by observation, but by scientific inference. He further 
asserts that if he is guilty in this respect, so likewise are 
hundreds of the most renowned men of science who do the 
same. 

To this it is replied, that such a plea is quite inadmissible : 
that no one has a right to present such diagrams as actual 
pictures, unless he make it clearly understood what they are ; 
that his fellow-men of science are not in the habit of doing 
anything of the kind; and that he begs the question by 
treating inference from the theory which he has to prove, 
as though it were an established truth. 

Still less disputable are the manifest self-contradictions of 
which Professor Haeckel is guilty in regard of matters vitally 
affecting his whole teaching. In his works designed for popular 
use, such as the Riddle and Menschenproblem (Ed. 1908), he 
roundly declares that the descent of Men from Monkeys is 


1 A full account of all this matter is given by Father Erich Wasmann, S.J., in the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, February, March, April, 1909. 
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“an historically established fact.” But in his “ Progonotaxis 
Hominis” (1908), which is addressed to the learned, we are 
informed that “all conclusions which the most exact scientific 
researches enable us to form on the race-history of any 
organism, are and remain ypothetical."—What shall the plain 
man think of such discordant voices from the same lips? 

We will conclude with another example which to scientific 
men will appear no less discreditable than any given above. 
On occasion of the bicentenary of the birth of Linnaeus, 
May 24, 1907, Haeckel published a tribute to that great 
naturalist, in which under the guise of honour to his memory, 
he was claimed by a mere verbal fallacy, as a witness for the 
doctrine of man’s simian origin, a doctrine which, had he ever 
heard of it, Linnaeus would have utterly repudiated. So 
scandalous a misrepresentation naturally aroused amongst those 
acquainted with the truth of the matter an indignation to which 
expression was given by Dr. Julius Wiesner, a distinguished 
Austrian botanist, who thus delivered himself: 


Whosoever rightly considers Haeckel’s production, will fail to 
discover in it a tribute to the memory of the great Linnaeus. Linnaeus, 
the most scientific of enquirers, who was ever solicitous to serve the 
truth, who was at the greatest pains to correct any mistake he could 
discover, who ever treated his opponents with the utmost courtesy,-—is 
honoured by Haeckel, who in his most recent writings exhibits himself 
as a fanatical misleader of the people, one who with delusive assurance 
enunciates what have long been recognized for errors and mistakes as if 
they were verities, and who treats his opponents with unexampled 


insolence 


And this is the man who is put forward as one of the 


greatest and best instructors the world has ever known ! 














The Lion in Dantel’s Den. 


——_=————— 


I. 

WE should be grateful to the historian of popular thought who 
should trace for us the line followed by the lower anti-religious 
propaganda in successive centuries. We do not ask, here, for 
another history of Scepticism, or of Rationalism, like Lecky’s 
famous works, or Dr. Hurst’s History of Rationalism (which is, 
really, a piece of Protestant apologetic), or even Mr. McCabe's 
less reputable J/odern Rationalism” These books look to the 
leaders, describe the important personalities or literature of 
European, and especially modern, movements of revolt against 
established dogmas. What we should be glad to see is a study 
of the fifth-rate writers and writings which follow the greater 
men, and may, to their generation, have seemed not only 
noisier, but more efficient for destruction. The harangues of 
the meaner Cynics; the sneers of the cheap imitators of a 
Lucian ; the blasphemous songs of the medieval minstrel ; the 
angry, lewd pages of the Renaissance scholars who failed ; of 
the vulgar pamphleteers who followed the Encyclopzdist 
Philosophers (and this should be an easy task) :—we should 
like to see all this codified, not only for the interest that all 
human things awaken, but that we might detect in this massed 
matter some display of principles, or of laws, which should help 
us to judge of the popular anti-religious propaganda of our own 
civilization ; to surmise its effects ; to decide whether it be itself 
a cause of ill, or but the last effect in a long series, and not a 
cause at all ; to conclude upon the need, or the possibility, of 
stopping it, or at least of dealing with it to some purpose ; to 
devise means for inoculating those who are bound to be exposed 
to its infection, if so be prevention (not to mention cure) be 
possible. But it is much if we realize the facts; if we 
own to, even without seeking to comment on or explain, the 
phenomenon. 


| A History of Rationalism. J. F. Hurst, D.D., 1867 
2 London, 1909. 
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To begin at the bottom. 

We seem to have no literature exactly like the Aszvo and 
its compeers.! Of course that paper is conditioned largely by 
its Italian origin. While it shares with the low-grade French 
publications a talent for pornography and for derision of 
Christian dogma in general, yet it is the Temporal Power, or 
the person of the Pope, against which its shafts are mainly 
directed. In the English rationalist press, the former charac- 
teristic is even less conspicuous, we are told, than it was fifty 
years ago; while about the Curia and Vaticanism we naturally 
do not trouble ourselves at all. And quite recently I could 
console myself with the belief that the more vulgar blasphemy, 
elsewhere flaunted before the public eye, was lacking still in 
England. 

This was a complete mistake, as a quantity of literature, the 
output of a single northern manufacturing town, came to prove. 
“ New Testament Stories, Comically /llustrated,” show that we 
too have our Bible Amusante. These revolting caricatures of 
indescribably holy scenes are the more significant for the 
pronouncedly Jewish physiognomy with which the characters 
are portrayed, quite evidently to render them the more 
despicable and ridiculous to the reader. Can this be regarded 
as evidence that they are wrong who so often are content to 
assign these anti-Christian publications to Hebrew malice? 
Besides New Testament caricatures, there are portraits of the 
Patriarchs, each with his disedifying history beneath it; or 
purely symbolical drawings, where, eg., a “starved religionist” 
is offered a dry bone—“‘religion,’—by a wizened hag— 
Christianity—from her cauldron of witches’ broth simmering 
above hell-fire. On the other side, buxom Free-thought offers 
him a bill of fare inscribed : Science, Truth, Reason, Humanity, 
Peace, Self-Respect, and the like.2 Elsewhere, the Cross is 
seen, besieged by an army of men and women branded with 
the names of deadly vice and crime, “casting their sins on 


I am speaking only of literature which professes to be primarily ant#-redigious, or 
anti-clerical. As for sheer obscenities, imported or otherwise, they still lurk, for the 
most part, in their lairs, to be found by those who seek, but not corrupting the 
imagination of the passing child by undisguised exhibition, as elsewhere, in the 
kiosks and the railway book-stalls. 

2 Behind her a side-board bears a ham, labelled science ; a loaf ticketed truth ; 
and a cheese, reason. . . . We are left to apportion the remaining virtues between 
a pile of fruit, a tin (apparently of cocoa), and a bottle of champagne. Alas, poor 


peace and self-respect ! 








4 
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Jesus,” and able thus to romp into Heaven, doing as they 
please ; while the honest free-thinker, who fights his passions and 
cultivates the sense of individual responsibility, must perforce 
fare to Hell. This idea of Christian license consequent on the 
doctrine of vicarious satisfaction and “justification by faith” 
recurs again and again, and reminds us of contemporary 
Catholic comments on the appalling moral cataclysms of the 
early German reformation. Whatever Luther may have meant 
by his fecca fortiter, there is no doubt how (as he saw to 
his despair) his disciples understood it; and we are left, here, 
in no doubt as to how the Protestant dogma is interpreted 
to-day.—Christ, with the dripping sword which He came to 
send, appears and reappears, sinister and savage, at the head 
of pamphlets upon persecution and the like: “ Christ, the great 
enemy of the human race;” “Christ as a venomous poison” 
are headings to the paragraphs which accompany this picture 
in a pamphlet developing the essential opposition of Christianity 
to social reform ; while the transition from religion to politics 
is complete when we read, placarded above a crucifix, “ This 
is not Christ, but Mankind,” while two figures, monk and king, 
empty the pockets of the dying figure bound to his cross by 
chains of law and religion.! 

These tragic and often preposterous sheets contain 
advertisements of a large number of organizations (Secular 
Societies and the like) and newspapers or magazines—the 


1 It would take us quite beyond our chosen field should we el: the attitude 
of this literature to socialism. That system is indeed often proclain us only 
gospel now tole ate. Yet, as often, all its modern leaders and forms of self-expres- 
sion are pillorie ‘Death of the Labour Party: Paralysis of its elliget nd 
burial of its principles ” su sts a socialism very different, even, fr ‘ ¢ 
Mr. Keir Hardie is el Mince **answered.” Mr. Victor Gray Ir. Bruce 
Glasier, &c., appear * Labour Leaders” in a series entitled ‘‘ Demi-G Damned, 
or, Halos Hood 4,” ‘* Egos vivisected while you wait,” which is already 1 bad 
for 2d This series is by a gentleman whose benevolent countenan rs, 
isually, above the legend ‘* — , The Man Without a Soul,” and s given 
us two pages of reasons why he ‘‘ rejects Christianity.” His first ‘*1 yn” repr 

calmer mood. ‘‘I reject Christianity because it is 1] vangt f self 
abnegation instead of self-realization; self-obliteration inste: 
also because it glorifies Altruism, Duty, Humility, Submission, Co ntment, and 
other slave virtues.” His alliteration keeps pace with his rising rag Hie concludes 
(I omit the string of filthy epithets he applies to “‘ Jesus H. Christ,” and Jehovah) 


‘** Christianity is the Gospel for rainbow-chasers, snobocrats, sucklings, slaves, and 
sycophants, not for mortals who need neither God nor master. I reject it because 
y.” After 





it is a pot-pourri of pain, punishment, pruriency, putridity, and paralogy) 
this, who will not fly to join the Society of Social Aristocrats and Conscious Egoists 
of which he is president, which meets on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and exacts no 


collection ? 
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Weekly Freethinker, Clarion, Justice, Labour Leader, the Monthly 
Truthseeker, Literary Guild ([Guide?], Soctalist Student, 
Malthusian' and the like. Indeed, there is a distinct effort 
made to supply, or cope with, zdeas. Contemporary authors 
and theorists are discussed, and the discussions witness to an 
alert watch upon what is being said, a keenness to deal with it, 
at least as much as to any inability to follow arguments, or 
unfamiliarity with logic. Indeed, Chréstian Socialism exposed 
is a really telling criticism of the theory—so loudly preached 
to-day, especially (I think) in Nonconformist pulpits—that the 
New Testament is in detailed and explicit sympathy with 
advanced modern socialism: while the Useless Christ of the 
New Theology, though deplorable in aim and conclusions, yet 
emphasizes the fact—which, for Catholics, needs no emphasis, — 
that the new liberalism, in its eagerness to “spiritualize” the 
old fashioned Christianity, merely (to use the vulgar phrase) 
empties out the baby with the bath. History and dogma 
form a body whose disruption the spirit cannot survive: 
abandon these, and Christianity itself evaporates, and becomes, 
in fact, useless for men of flesh and spirit such as we are.” 
But into this gutter-press the refuse of Science too is swept. 
Nothing, 
more plausibly attacked than the Argument from Design. 
Miracles, Sin, Revelation, are elaborately discussed with much 


as we might have expected, is more often, more racily, 


erudite apparatus. History, bedraggled and barely recognizable, 
appears : “ The Authenticity of the Gospels—Where, When, and 
by Whom were they Written?” (a paper composed almost 
entirely of quotations from Anglican divines), concludes with 
“the hard fact—nobody knows.” A discussion whether “the 
Jesus of the four Gospels ever lived” affects us like a nightmare. 


We recognize a number of names: we observe a powdering of 


' The long list of Malthusian books and pamphlet t I—W 1 regularly 
appears among those advertisements staggers us for its frankness. We smile at tl 
inconscious candour which offers for sale ** Evolutionary | y ’ 
These highly moral publications regard the religion of J: 
collect, transcribe, and modernize the disedifying incidents of t Old Testament, 
holding up shocked hands the while. Yet in one caricature, at least, it is hinted 


that Joseph was a fool, on the whole, not to profit by his opportuniti 

* The complementary yearning for the ‘‘spiritual”—an inevitable reaction from the 
materialism of a generation ago—is visible in the rush to any “‘ spiritualistic ”’ system 
which is zot Christianity. Spiritualism, Christian Science, will be found applauded 
in these publications, inasmuch as they make against established dogma; and in the 
same pages, they are attacked, as opposed to the gross materialism in which the 
bulk of authors and readers would still prefer to rest content. 
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dates: we see that scholars are quoted: we brace ourselves to 
an attentive perusal. Then we begin with a long list of 
“crucified saviours who were all willing to die for us long 
before Jesus thought of doing so:” it is a catalogue of mis- 
spelt words ; of titles used as proper names; of dates affixed 
to mythological personages as if they had actually lived at a 
discernible point in history, while even pagan and popular 
imagination relegates them to the magic centuries of fable; 
of heroes and gods who have nothing in common save the 
facts that few of them were in any sense “ saviours,” and none 
of them were “‘ crucified.” We have “ Chrishna”—written thus 
to look like Christ; Sakia (stc)—the Buddha, who died of 
indigestion; Thammuz, who was crushed between two mill- 
stones; “Hesus of Great Britain, 834 B.c.” (!); Quirinus of 
Rome, 506 &.c. I have a theory that the author means, not 
the ancient, prehistoric God (whom even he can scarcely fancy 
to have lived ex pleine république), but Mettus Curtius, who 
jumped into the “lake,” . . . Alcestos [=Alcestis] 600 B.c.— 
clever of Hesiod (750) to have prophesied her advent; and 
annoying of that rationalist, Euripides, to make the poor lady 
die in her arm-chair, by no means, alas, “for us;” . . . Odin, 
Zoroaster, “‘ Baal of Phoenecia” (szc), “ Mikado of the Sintoos” 
(does he think that SAznzzto,a religion, is a name of a People 7) 

Follows a list of the relative numbers of the “ Churches,” 
“Chrishna” has 400 millions, Christ 200, Mithra 50 (though 
the Parsis number but some poor thousands whose attenuated 
creed may no doubt retain some faded reminiscence of that 
god: his crucifixion year is here given as 600 B.C., though he 
figures in the mythology of those ancient periods before 
Iranian was separated from Hindu), while an elaborate parallel 
of the Gospel story and quite the most recent form of the 
Krishna legend, explicitly modelled by modern Hinduism on 
the life of Christ, concludes with the exclamation, “ And all this 
1200 B.c.!” “And all this 1900 A.D.!” can be our only answer. 
It would be tedious to examine the long list of “ Virgin Mothers ” 
which follows, especially as virginity is the very last characteristic 
which we should expect—except in a single case—to be attached 
to them.' The variations in the spelling, upon consecutive 


1 It is interesting to note that among these virgin-mothers are ‘‘ Alcmene 
mother of Alcides, and Prudence, of Hercules.” The subtle distinction between 


Alcides (why not call him Herakles ?), and Hercules may be the last word in careful 
but who on earth was Prudence? and really we cannot forget the 


scholarship : 
triplicatae uespera noctis, 
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pages, of identical names, flicks our languishing attention— 
Sakia, Sakya, Sakla: Salvahna, Salvahana ; Crite (= “ Chris” ?) 
of Chaldea ; Chang Ti, Changli; Appolonius ; sfghaniston. 

Will it be believed that it is constantly maintained that 
practically the whole of Tacitus is forged (by Poggio, of 
course)? And this eccentricity of a few scholars is offered as 
the conclusion which the erudite have everywhere and finally 
reached ; all this, to dispose of the few sentences of almost 
contemporary evidence for the historical existence of our 
Lord. Similarly the “silence of Josephus” is again and again 
adduced as conclusive of the mythical character of Christ's 
personality. But we remember that more reputable literature 
than what we have been describing still makes capital out of 
these stale objections, and a Mgr. Batiffol has to go to the pains 
of refuting anew the discreditable arguments of Orpheus. 


Nothing of course can be easier than to write a sensational 
paper on a topic such as this; and no mistake could be graver 
than to regard these productions as representative, as sympto- 
matic of a national disease, as the exterior manifestation of 
a very general tendency. However, they form a phenomenon : 
they are a symptom; and before we try to judge of the 
eligious condition of the country, and to assume an attitude 
or to take definite measures in consequence, it is just as well 
to acknowledge even the less important facts. Yet nearly all 
to whom I have shown these things have been left gasping, 
recognizing that they had no suspicion that such publications 
existed or were tolerated. 

And then, to what extent ave they unimportant? It is true 
that the literature I have described emanates from but a single 
town. But is that a consolation, or not rather cause for added 
anxiety? Are we indeed to think that there is one town which 
so far outstrips all the rest in anti-Christian zeal? May we not 
rather assume that if things are so at X, they are fairly similar 
at Y, which in all respects, social, political, economical, is 
almost precisely like its neighbour? Had we the heart to 
rake in further muck-heaps, what further garbage might we 
not find? Moreover, if the source be single, the irrigated area 
seems wide. The addresses of letters in the correspondence 
columns show the most varied names of towns and counties. 
A postcard competition—answers are asked to the question 
Why am I a socialist? elicits replies from Essex, Edinburgh 

VOL. CXVI. x 
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—from every corner of England. And the various secular 
societies to which these papers give publicity, and which (as was 
said above) seem very numerous, presumably give hospitality 
to the papers in their turn. Nor dare we feel too relieved that 
the booksellers are very, very few who will risk the dangers 
attendant on the sale of “ blasphemous literature” —the wares of 
the jolly little red “Bomb-shop” not far from Charing Cross 
are bourgeois in their respectability compared with what we 
have been describing—for we have no doubt that the grocery 
and haberdashery business, in connection with which the 
preparation and printing of this literature seems to be carried 
on, proves too an excellent vehicle for its dissemination ; it has 
indeed its agents in nearly all the large Northern towns ; and 
its advertisements for small boys who will hawk the literature 
about, are constant. Of course this question of diffusion should 
be settled before any adequate answer be offered to that of 
influence. 

At the risk of seeming arbitrary, I would surmise that this 
influence is less than the noisiness of the propaganda would 
suggest. It may well be that the chain of cause and effect does 
here come to an end. They must indeed be few, and already 
ripe for any manner of infection, who can really be affected by 
a literature such as this. A long-prepared apostasy may be 
consummated by it; a tottering soul may receive from it the 
last touch needed to send it headlong into the morass: a 
debauched mind would feed on it willingly enough; but it 
would convert no one who really needed conversion! It 
reaches a low level of vulgarity which no one could deliberately 
seek: its jokes are those of the coarse-minded school-boy, whose 
least concern is truth. Its art is below that of the ///ustrated 
Police News ; its science is delirium ; its argument abuse ; its 
eloquence, did it appear as its own caricature, would be 
condemned as overdrawn. Yet what it can do, and that with 
terrible success, is to tear off the veils of tender reverence and 
awe, through which even an irreligious soul still regards some 
of the more sacred beliefs of his fellows, or of his own abandoned 
past. Alas, there are thousands for whom our only hope is that 
they regret their lest love for a Father who watched from 


1 We observe, however, that a great deal of this literature consists of reprints— 


not only of modern (and often American) contemporaries; but of quite old stuff, 
like Ingersoll. The fashions of the women’s dresses in the pictures go back, often 
enough, quite a quarter of a century. Curiously, there seems to be but little 


translated matter, 
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Heaven ; that they still feel the charm, the exalted pathos, the 
human sympathy of Jesus, and the tragedy of His death; who 
still would hesitate to sully with dishonour the name of His 
Mother. There are others who, themselves left cold, yet respect 
the hopes and consolations and worship of their neighbour. But 
once the sacred figures have been seen as ridiculous, as con- 
temptible, something irretrievable has been lost; somehow the 
soul is seared, the conscience crippled; and all too often the 
hideous instinct to destroy what is precious, pure, or holy, 
an instinct so closely allied with those of lust and cruelty, starts 
up in the soul of the man in whom (as, seemingly, in almost 
everybody), it had slumbered unsuspected. 

And such men will be found out by these things, not because 
they seek them directly, but because they are met by them in 
the more reputable resorts in which they seek for their 
instruction. A far superior literature will often enough have 
this low stuff mixed with it. 


As for the young people [wrote a rationalist, gleefully, in, I think, 
the Zruthseeker|, they are imbibing free-thought involuntarily. Even 
in the villages, this is so. . . It is known that my private library is at 
the service of any young man who wishes to improve his mind. I am 
always the centre of a number of such. It very rarely happens that 
these young men do not spontaneously, and without any incitement on 
my part, very speedily gravitate towards the free-thought section of my 
library . . . they are already “tainted” before they come to me. 


Well ... no doubt we may assume that our Catholic 
squires and lords of manors, and large employers, are in 
possession of libraries—of libraries which will interest young 
men—of libraries which they are eager to place at the disposal 
of others—that they are themselves eager to propagate the 
religion they prize and study on their own account; that they 
are able and anxious to share the intelligent interest they 
themselves take in all that concerns it with others to whom 
they will indicate and explain the best books, or chapters, or 
pages dealing with the things of life and death, God, and 
Christ, and humanity. And doubtless, Church, and Sodality, 
and Club, whose essential business and profession this in some 
sort is, are even better equipped, and more alert, and harder at 
work. No doubt we may assume that where they are not, it is 
for lack of that suitable Catholic literature which is being more 
and more imperatively demanded. 

None of this literature can ever take the form of direct 
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“answer” to this sort of anti-religious attack. Those who enjoy 
that would never understand an answer, and have no least 
intention of listening to one. Moreover, one cannot argue with 
a nightmare. Nor indeed can anyone attempt seriously to deal 
with ridicule. The only possible plan is to try to set certain 
topics or personalities beyond ridicule, and that can only be 
done by the autocracy of public opinion. But short of “ answer- 
ing” these things, it is possible to provide a literature which 
can be read by the class of people who may be expected 
sooner or later to fall victims to this anti-religious gutter-press. 
But even so, we must renounce any real rivalry. How cope 
with irreverence, the strongest of its weapons? It is hard to 
make epigrams on sin: yet “Eve ate the apple: we get the 
stomach-ache,” is a perfect little sentence, and ruins the whole 
theory of transmitted guilt, in the eyes of the ordinary man. 
It is easy to make jokes upon the Annunciation, and thus 
(illogically, perhaps ; yet how naturally !) to discredit the entire 
notion of the Divinity of Christ. Yet we have no smart retort 
wherewith to turn the laugh against our assailant. At least we 
can go a certain way: at least we can abandon our conventional 
talk, our traditional phrasing, our text-book mannerisms. We 
must give up saying good-bye as though we were pronouncing /¢e 
Missa est; and if, on the rare occasions when we issue from our 
studies, we still use study-talk, we shall as little be heard against 
the roaring of the lions as we can hear ourselves and our own 
thoughts when, as we have now seen them do, the lions come 
into our own dens and roar. Yet as we said, it is not for 
us to roar back, even had we lungs and throat for it. Violence, 
contempt, sneers, bombast we must deny ourselves ; and what- 
ever we do must be serene, though forcible ; respectful, though 
firm; modest, though decided; Christian, in fact, and not 
modelled on what we deplore and what Christ came to remedy. 

And so the perusal of all this low literature provokes us to 
no more than a resolution to amend our style? No positive 
creative work is imposed by it upon us? Well, if any such 
there be, the consideration of the next layer, as it were, of 
popular rationalist literature may suggest it to us. Meanwhile, 
could we anywhere in this world find a stronger stimulus 
towards that ultimate medicine of the supernatural, of that 
penance for which we have so little strength, and that prayer 
for which so few, to-day, can snatch an hour? 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE sun’s corona, as the etymology of the name implies, is that 
crown or aureole of glory which is to be seen round the sun when 
the moon intervenes as a screen, to cut off from portions 
of the earth the direct light of the sun’s disc, or photosphere, 
at times of total solar eclipse. The illuminating power of the 
more distant parts of the solar corona has been estimated 
at between ;>~ and =~, of that of direct sunlight. Some of 
this faint light is absorbed, and some is scattered from the 
particles in our atmosphere, and, moreover, it is masked by the 
relatively intense glare of direct sunlight. Hence, up to 
the present time, no method has been devised of isolating it, 
and viewing it outside the times of total solar eclipse. And 
even at those times, since the shadow of the moon, moving 
with very great velocity from west to east, only covers a very 
restricted band of the earth’s surface, it can only be seen at 
a few places, and for a short time. Of these places it often 
happens that many are inaccessible, oftentimes the greater part 
of the track of totality is across the sea, frequently the 
phenomenon is lost, even after months of laborious preparation 
for eclipse expeditions, by the chances of bad weather, while 
even on one occasion, in the eclipse of 1887, the preparations of 
the astronomers of Professor Todd’s party in Japan were 
rendered nugatory, by the sudden bursting into activity of 
a long-dormant volcano. There are twelve families of eclipses 
of the sun, each eclipse recurring after a period of 18 years, 
114, or 124 days, according to the incidence of leap-years, so 
that at each recurrence the eclipse track is shifted back one-third 
of its path round the earth’s circumference. After fifty-four 
years, one month, and a few days it will come back to its 
pristine position, but moved further north or south, owing to 
the different aspect of the earth with regard to the sun, so that 
it ultimately disappears at the poles.. An eclipse track which 
appeared in the north polar regions in 1909 is of interest, as 
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at its next return on June 29, 1927, it will cross Blackpool, 
Rhyl, and the Stonyhurst Observatory, with a duration of 
totality of twenty-five seconds. Taking all the various 
accidents of time, place, and weather into consideration, the 
opportunities of observing total eclipses amount to an average 
of about five minutes in every two years. The eclipse of 
August 30, 1905, was an unusually favourable one, as the track 
crossed a country so easily accessible as Spain. It had, more- 
over, a duration of between three and four minutes in the 
more favoured stations. The Stonyhurst College eclipse 

expedition was in that year stationed at Vinaroz, a small © 
township on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, between 
Barcelona and Valencia. By the aid of the instruments lent 
by the Royal Irish Academy, a coronagraph, or camera for 
obtaining large-scale photographs of the eclipsed sun, with 
a lens of 4 in. aperture and focal length of 20 ft., fed with light 
from an 8 in. ccelostat mirror, six fine photographs of the corona 
were secured with exposures of four, eight, fifteen, fifty, fifteen, 
and six seconds respectively. Among the more striking details 
shown on these plates were a magnificent bank of prominences 
on the sun’s east limb, surmounted by a beautiful arched 
structure formed of interlacing rings of coronal matter; a 
uniformly bright ring of the lower corona, almost equalling the 
full moon in luminous intensity ; a radiating structure of bright 
plumes; a bundle of straight bright rays in the sun-spot 
regions ; a mass of beautiful streamers in all solar latitudes ; 
a strikingly long extension, more than a million miles in length, 
as photographed, marking the sun’s south polar regions; 
a conspicuous ray of dark matter in the region of the plumes ; 
and a bright vortex ring with brilliant centre over the highest 
of the eastern bank of prominences, brought into view by the 
covering up of the prominences by the advancing moon. 
Comparing the type of solar corona shown on these photo- 
graphs, a type in which the sun is surrounded with bright 
streamers in high latitudes, and a uniform coronal ring in all 
latitudes, it is found that the same form appears in the coronas 
of 1893, 1882, 1871. A perfectly dissimilar type, in which the 
coronal streamers have descended to middle latitudes of the 
sun, leaving the open polar regions full of beautiful short rays, 
occurred in 1900, 1889, 1878, while corresponding types of 
striking similarity, as, for instance, the coronas of 1896 and 1886 


appeared in intermediate years. The periodicity of recurrence 
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of type is completed in about eleven years, which corresponds 
with the well-known period of the sun-spots. 

When sun-spots are many and large, and are found in latitudes 
removed from the mid-latitudes, in which they generally appear, 
as well as in these latter, the corona likewise extends round the 
sun as a uniform ring in all latitudes, and long streamers are 
found in high latitudes. When, however, sun-spots are relatively 
few and small, and descend, as they do at this phase of the 
sun-spot cycle, to the equatorial regions, the coronal streamers 
likewise descend to the same localities. It would, however, 
be premature to jump to the conclusion, that the roots of the 
long coronal streamers take their rise in the disturbed areas 
marked by sun-spots. For the sun-spots are but evidences of 
a generally disturbed state of the sun’s surface and immediate 
surroundings, and the cycle of the sun-spots is also reflected 
in that of the solar prominences, which at times of maximum 
sun-spot activity seek ever higher and higher latitudes, until 
they culminate at the poles. It is impossible to attach many 
of the streamers in latitudes higher than 40° N. and S., which 
are the limiting latitudes of sun-spot disturbance, to areas 
affected by sun-spots. But a study of the Stonyhurst photo- 
graphs shows, that the roots of some at least of the streamers, 
take their rise in the beautiful arched structure which surmounts 
the prominences in the lower corona. The evidence of successive 
eclipses is cumulative, that the streamers are really the exten- 
sions into space of the disturbances on the sun which find their 
outlet in prominences. The connection, therefore, between 
specified types of the sun’s corona, and sun-spot disturbances, 
is a general, and not a particular one. But by comparing the 
positions of the origin of the coronal plumes, or short streamers, 
on the photographs, with the positions of long continued centres 
of sun-spot activity, as recorded on the Stonyhurst series of 
drawings of the sun, it is found that there is a coincidence of 
position, which demonstrates that at least in 1905, these shorter 
streamers, or plumes, took their rise over areas disturbed by 
sun-spots. A similar comparison was made for the eclipse of 
1893, with an identical result. 

The coronal streamers surround the sun as masses of very 
tenuous particles, extending, in some cases, millions of miles into 
space. So tenuous and separated are these particles that no 
resistance was offered to the passage of the comet of 1843, witha 
velocity of the head of about 350 miles a second, and a tail 81,000 
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miles long through even the lower regions of the corona, when 
the comet approached the sun at perihelion. The fact also, that 
the appearance of the minimum type of solar corona, or belt of 
equatorial streamers, is the same, whether it be viewed from 
above or below, at successive eclipses, precludes the possibility 
that the particles that constitute it are arranged in the form of a 
ring round the sun, analogous to an atmospheric ring of particles. 
The corona is not like a mill-stone, but resembles the spokes of 
a cart-wheel. The evidence for the minuteness of the particles 
which constitute the coronal streamers, is strengthened by a 
consideration of the disruptive power of the heat radiated from 
the sun, even in regions reached by the longest coronal streamers, 
some five or six millions of miles away from his centre. Modern 
researches on the connection of radiation and temperature, lead 
to the conclusion, that at twenty-three and a half millions of 
miles from the sun, the temperature is about 600° on the absolute 
scale, or near the melting-point of lead. At three and three- 
quarter millions of miles cast-iron would melt, at an absolute 
temperature of 1,500°. 

Turning now to the spectroscopic evidence, gathered during 
the fleeting moments of total eclipse, it appears, that the corona 
is in part self-luminous or incandescent, the constituent gas 
being a substance, not yet isolated on earth, and shining with a 
brilliant green light, which has received the name of coronium 
But the indubitable presence of solid or liquid particles, is 
shown by the continuous spectrum, added to the reflection 
from these particles of the dark Fraunhofer lines of the solar 
spectrum. Observations undertaken with the polariscope, concur 
in the result, that the corona shines partly by inherent and 
partly by reflected sun-light. The streamers, therefore, contain 
a mass of extremely tenuous particles of gas combined with 
minute solid or liquid particles. One such particle in a cubic 
mile would probably be sufficient to account for all the 
luminous appearances of the long streamers, which have their 
origin in the region of the prominences, and extend in some 
cases millions of miles into space. To keep such particles at 


such distances from the sun, the ejective forces manifested in the 


prominences, enormous though they be, sometimes resulting in 
velocities of material particles of the order of 100 miles a second, 
are totally insufficient. For such ejective forces are opposed by 


the enormous pull of solar gravity, 27} times the value of that 
at the earth. But the pulling force of solar gravitation, could 
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I. The sun’s corona, August 30, 1905, Vinaroz, Spain. Four seconds’ exposure, 


showing the lower corona and arches over the prominences, 


W. 





II. The sun’s corona, August 30, Vinaroz, Spain. Fifty seconds’ exposure, 
showing the long streamers, 





III, May 28, 1900 


IV August 30, 1905. 


Comparing the sun's corona May 28, 1900, and August 30, 1905. Each received 


fifteen seconds’ exposure with the same instruments 
Il]. By Professor C, J. Joly, Plascencia, Spain 
IV. By Father Cortie, Vinaroz, Spain. 
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be partially nullified, by the pushing force of the pressure of 
light, theoretically established by Clerk Maxwell, and physically 
substantiated by the experiments of Lebedew, Hull, and 
Nicholls, in the case of the larger ejected particles, which 
would ultimately fall back on the sun. Conceive an ejection of 
gaseous matter from the intensely heated regions of the solar 
photosphere. The rapid expansion of such masses of gas, due 
to the lowering of pressure, would induce such a lowering of 
temperature, as to allow of the formation of solid and liquid 
particles. The larger particles would fall back tothe sun. A 
particle of the density of water =*— inches in diameter would 
balance at a suitable distance in the sun’s surroundings, the 
pressure of light on the exposed hemisphere, just counter- 
acting the pull of gravity, exerted on the whole of the 
mass. Diminish the volume of such a particle, the density 
remaining the same, the diminution of gravity, the all-round 
force, would be as the cube of the radius, while the diminu- 
tion of light-pressure, the force acting on only one hemisphere, 
would be as the square of the radius. The result would 
be, that light-pressure would ultimately get the upper hand 
of gravity, and drive such particles away from the sun 
into space with ever increasing velocity. In the case of the 
smallest particles, however, reduced to such a minute size that 
the waves of light could get all round them, it is evident that 
light-pressure would no longer retain its position of advantage 
for it would no longer act upon one hemisphere only, and such 
very minute particles would also fall back into the sun. As 
Schwazschild has shown, in the case of a particle of the density 
of water, where the diameter was two and a half times the 
wave-length of the light impinging on it, the repulsion and the 
attraction would be equal. If the diameter were decreased, 
the repulsion would get the upper hand until the particle was 
one-eighth of the wave-length of the light, when it would again 
remain stationary. So far as the pressure of light is concerned, 
the process might be likened to the upholding of a body 
supported on the crests of water-waves. It is evident that if 
the dimensions of the body be sufficiently decreased, it will end 
by falling into the trough between two crests. A very large 
dense particle would not float at all. And so with particles 
acted upon by light-pressure. In the case of the larger and 
smallest particles, the pull of gravity gets the upper hand, and 
they fall, the falling, however, being retarded by the pressure of 
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the light. The particle of intermediate dimensions between 
the limits 2} times and } the wave-length of the light undula- 
tions, as measured from crest to crest, are repulsed. It is this 
sifting process of the action of light-pressure, which, in all 
probability, furnishes the physical explanation of the long 
streamers of the solar corona. Initially the force which starts 
the particles on their outward journey into space is the ejective 
force, manifested in the uprush of hydrogen and the metallic 
vapours forming solar prominences. Once started, light-pressure 
is effective, and being a constant force, continually pushes out 
the particles upon which it is able to act, further and further 
away from the sun. These long streamers have been photo- 
graphed to a distance of five million miles from the sun in 
the eclipse of 1898, and visually traced to distances of between 
eight and nine millions of miles in that of 1878. It is possible, 
that the Zodiacal light, is but the manifestation of the furthest 
extension of the coronal particles. This same agency of light- 
pressure has been invoked to explain the repulsion of the tails 
of comets away from the sun. There is certainly a similarity 
in appearance between comets’ tails and the long streamers of 
the sun’s corona. But the tails of comets are mainly gaseous, 
and hence the particles are too small for light-pressure to be 
effective. 

The question now arises, as to how it is possible, that matter 
so highly tenuous can be giving light at all, at such immense 
distances from the sun, light that is, which is not merely 
reflected sun-light, but is inherent and intrinsic. It is certainly 
not associated with heat. This point has been tested at eclipses 
with a delicate instrument, constructed on a thermo-electrical 
principle, for detecting minute changes in heat radiation, called 
the bolometer, or ray measurer. In the eclipse of 1900 the 
corona was certainly not radiating heat to the bolometer, but 
on the contrary, the transference of radiation was in the opposite 
direction, that is, it was cold to the bolometer. An ingenious 
explanation for this association of luminosity with low tempera- 
ture has been advanced by Professor Wood, founded on 
experimental evidence cbtained in the physical laboratory. 
It is found that a relatively cold mixture of gases and vapours, 
will fluoresce in the presence of a strong light, and, moreover, 
that the light given off from such a mixture will be radially 
polarized. We know that the light of the sun’s corona is 
radially polarized. It may be, then, that the luminosity of the 
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we 


long coronal streamers is due to fluorescence, caused by the 

intense light from the solar surface upon the gaseous particles 

of which they are constituted, and which are suspended above it. 
A. L. CORTIE. 


[The blocks illustrating the article have been kindly lent for 
the purpose by the Council of the Royal Photographic Society. 
The pictures are on a reduced scale, the original photographs 
being on the scale 2,5 inches to the solar diameter, All the 
finer details of the originals have necessarily suffered in the 
process of reproduction. The plates, however, will suffice to 
show the lower corona and the long streamers of the outer 
corona, as well as the difference between a minimum sun-spot 


corona (1900), and that at a maximum (1905). ] 
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SOME account was given in THE MONTH for September 
arid October, 1909, of the striking activity displayed of recent 
years by numbers of the clergy on the Continent in the field 
of social work. We saw that this activity has received the 
warmest approbation of the Holy See and of the Bishops: and 
that it has proved a very potent means of winning back to 
Christianity multitudes of working people who had practically 
given up their religion. In some cases, of course, there has 
been indiscretion: the younger clergy have allowed themselves 
to be entangled in social movements which the Holy See has 
found it necessary to denounce. About these indiscretions 
something will be said presently. We are here concerned with 
the social activity of the clergy in so far as it has proceeded on 
sound lines and won the approval of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The work done by these pioneers has been little short of 
heroic. The parochial clergy face to face with a new situation 
have forged new weapons. They have made themselves experts 
in branches of knowledge into which their seminary professors 
had not initiated them. Unaided and isolated they have 
mastered the details of agricultural co-operation or rural banks. 
They have supplemented their moral theology by treatises on 
manure. They have added to their knowledge of the Ecumenical 
Councils a practical acquaintance with Parish Councils. Besides 
reading bulls they have instructed their parishioners in breeding 
bulls. They have made room on their bookshelves beside the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas for the Summa Economtca of 
the Guide Social. They have done all this, not because they 
regarded such matters as a substitute for the catechism or as a 
new form of apologetic, but because they were thus enabled to 
get into touch with disaffected parishioners and to give them a 
Catholic social formation which would take the place of the 
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un-Christian sociology which inevitably reacts upon religious 
belief and practice. 

At first these pioneers, like M. Fonsegrive’s Curé de Campagne, 
were regarded as erratic and unclerical. But as time went on 
and the Bishops approved, their work came to be recognized as 
normal and even edifying. It was justified by its results— 
spiritual and temporal. It was seen to spring from supernatural 
charity and to lead to the frequenting of. the sacraments. It 
helped to build up the Catholic population into something 
resembling the religious and social solidarity of the old 


parishes. 

Then came the inevitable question: If it is desirable that 
some at least of the clergy should take part in social work, 
how can we avoid the conclusion that it is desirable to give 
them some interest in, and some general knowledge of, that 
work before they leave the seminary ? 

The question was inevitable precisely because social science 
is so vast and complicated. A busy priest cannot be expected 
to master it amid the multifarious duties of life on the mission. 
The pioneers, indeed, did so, but they were heroic. St. Ignatius 
of Loyola in middle life sat among schoolboys and studied 
Latin grammar. This, too, was heroic; but it is no argument 
for the deferring of classical studies till the age of forty. 

Hence there has arisen a considerable amount of discussion 
as to how far ecclesiastical students should be given definite 
instruction in economics and social science. Some have depre- 
cated any addition to the traditional subjects taught in the 


seminaries. Others have urged the establishment of lectures 
dealing not merely with social principles, but also with the 
details of social organization. Midway between these stand 
the advocates of a somewhat widened curriculum together 
with facilities for the study of details in the students’ spare 
time. 

It may be profitable to consider some of the instructions 
on this head which have been given from time to time by the 
Holy See and by the Bishops: we may then proceed to examine 
the extent to which social study is actually being pursued in 
various ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Pope Leo XIII. in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum made it 
clear that the social question, on account of its moral and 
religious implications, is one which the priest cannot afford to 


disregard. It touches his office at many points: and if all the 
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faithful are called upon to help in restoring a Christian social 
order, the priest by his very mission is expected to take a 
leading part in the work of restoration. From this it might 
be concluded that Leo XIII. desired the priest to have such 
a formation as would fit him for this work. If any doubt 
remained on this head it would be solved by the words of the 
Pope himself. Writing to the Bishops of Italy on December 8, 
1902, he said : 


We desire that, towards the end of their education in the seminaries, 
the aspirants to the priesthood should be instructed, as is fitting, in the 
pontifical documents which deal with the social question and with 
Christian democracy. 


By way of adding example to precept Pope Leo XIII. 
instituted a course of sociology in the Apostolic College for the 
training of professors and superiors of seminaries which he had 
instituted by a motu proprio of August 31, 1901. The direction 
of this course was entrusted by the Pope to the eminent 
specialist, Mgr. Radini-Tedeschi. The syllabus is as follows : 


During three successive years the following subjects are studied and 
lectures given on them twice a week. 

1. Soctal organization. The origin and the constitutive elements 
of society, the family, the commune, the State. 

2. Economic organization. The production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth. 

3. The social question. The agrarian question, the industrial and 
commercial question, the labour question. 

At the German College the Jesuit Fathers have instituted lectures 
of the same kind. These, however, are less exhaustive, and attendance 
at them is optional. Other seminaries at Rome or in Italy are taking 
the same line, and the time is not far off when, after the example of 
the Leonine College, every Italian seminary will have its professor of 
social science.} 

Similarly, Pope Pius X. in his Letter to the Italian Bishops 
(1905), urges the clergy to interest themselves in social 
work. 


By an effectual propaganda of writings, by stirring oral exhortations 
and by direct aid let him [the priest] strive to ameliorate within the 
limits of justice and charity the economic condition of the people, 
favouring and furthering those institutions that tend in that direction, 


1 Second Congress (July, 1907) of the A//iance des Grands Séminaires. Report 
of the Abbé Tanquerey, p. 64. 
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especially those that propose to marshal the multitudes against the 
invading domination of socialism, and which at one and the same time 
save them from economic ruin and moral and religious demoralization. 
In this way the help of the clergy in works of Catholic action aims at 
a highly religious object, and will never be a hindrance but will even 
be of assistance to the spiritual ministry, enlarging its sphere and 


multiplying its fruit. 


It is natural to suppose that when the Pope lays upon the 
clergy a work requiring wide and accurate knowledge, he 
supposes that some effort will be made during their period of 
training to prepare them for it. But here, again, we are not 
left to our own conjectures on the subject. For Pope Pius X. 
in his memorable letter on the Szé/on orders the French hierarchy 
to secure the provision of trained experts in social science 
among the clergy. 


As the social ranks ought to be organized in such a way that by the 
natural play of forces they should paralyze the efforts of the wicked and 
should enable everyone of good-will to gain a legitimate share of 
temporal happiness, We earnestly desire that you should take an 
active part in the organization of society for this object. And to this 
end, whilst your priests will devote themselves with ardour to the work 
of the sanctification of souls and the defence of the Church and also 
to works of charity properly so called, you will choose some of them 
who are active and of thoughtful disposition, who possess doctors 
degrees in philosophy and theology and who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of ancient and modern civilization, and you will set 
them to the study, less elevated but more practical, of social science, 
so that you can place them at the proper time in charge of your 


Catholic social movement. 


Turning now to the encouragement given to social study 
in seminaries by the Bishops we find ourselves confronted by 
an embarrassing wealth of material. It will be sufficient to 
quote a few examples: 

The Archbishop of Rouen, Mgr. Fuzet, in a letter of April. 
1907, after speaking of the need for the clergy to take an active 


part in social work, continues : 


This social action demands preparation. We must know its 
character, its object, its methods, the legislation which concerns it. 

Now like all our studies, this social study, if it is to be really 
fruitful, must commence in the seminary. Hence I desire that in 
the seminary our young clerics should learn that the law of France 
provides means of relieving the labouring and suffering classes. . 
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Let us study this legislation which is Christian despite itself. It will 
help us, if we know how to make use of it, to accomplish one of the 
greatest of our duties, the duty of charity. 


On January I, 1902, Mgr. Deramecourt, Bishop of Soissons, 
in the course of an address to his seminarians, spoke the following 
words : 

The priest is not meant merely to preach in empty churches, to 
baptize (often too late), to prepare for First Communion as best he can, 
to administer Extreme Unction to sick people who are already 


committed to evil. He must get into contact with the people by 
means of social institutions, by the methods which are in vogue to-day, 
—public meetings and agricultural associations for example. . . . I am 


glad to know that you devote some time to the study of these new 
methods under the direction of your teachers. Believe me, whenever 
you study these subjects in the light of faith and of sound Catholic 
doctrine, you will draw down the blessing of our Lord and win the 
approbation of your Bishop. 


Similarly Mgr. Touchet, the Bishop of Orleans, in a letter 
dated September 15, 1903, on the moral and pastoral forma- 
tion of his seminary students, insists on the importance of 
“certain special studies which might appear to be outside the 
scope of seminary training, but which serve to construct a 
bridge between the people whoin we are to evangelize and 
ourselves.” He wishes such questions as the following to be 
introduced into the seminary text-books: 


The relations of capital and labour, the duties of the employer 
towards adult workmen, towards child labour,... the duties of the 
workman towards the employer, strikes, &c.. . . I know[continues the 
Bishop], that our Professor of Moral Theology not unfrequently gives 
rapid accounts of the legislation which concerns social questions. He 
does so conscientiously and with authority. Nevertheless it would be 
an advantage were a specialist, who has been actively engaged for years 
in this kind of work, to give us the advantage of his practical 
experience and theoretical knowledge. 


The Bishops have not been content with mere instruction 
in Catholic social principles, but have instituted extremely 
practical courses of lectures. Thus the Bishop of Mende, in his 
Lenten pastoral for 1905, expresses his gratification at the 
lectures on agriculture which had been given for some years 
past to the students in his seminary, “to enable them to be 
of greater service to rural populations.” 
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The whole question of social study in seminaries was 
discussed by Mgr. Delamaire, the Coadjutor Bishop of Cambrai, 
in an interview reported in the Fzgaro of August 1, 1907. The 
initiation of seminarists into social science, he said, was 
indispensable and inevitable. This science must be acquired in 
the seminary, since the priest on the mission has not the time 
to take up such study. The Bishop was strongly of opinion 
that the students should acquire not only the principles of 
social science, but some knowledge of existing social organiza- 
tions, such as co-operative societies and agricultural syndicates. 
By this means they would be able to teach the people thrift, 
to check their craving for pleasure, to divert them from bad 
company. True, co-operative societies did not make people 
supernatural: but they were at least a step towards the 
morality of the Gospels, and the priest must encourage them.! 

The Bishop of Moulins, in a pastoral letter of November 
23, 1908, testifies with approbation to the interest taken in 
social work by his seminarists. 


For many years past a truly apostolic zeal has inflamed their young 
and generous hearts: a magnificent impulse has been given to the work 
and the diocesan authorities do all in their power to encourage it. 
Appropriate lectures, special conferences, the study of practical text- 
books, the example of devoted workers,—all these means are employed 
in order that the priests may be able to give useful directions to their 
people instead of remaining indifferent to their needs, their interests 
and the vital questions which absorb and agitate them. 


So far the Bishops of France. Their encouragements have 
been quoted at some length (the list might be continued almost 
indefinitely), because there appears to be some misapprehension 
as to the attitude of the French Bishops towards social study in 
seminaries. The unfortunate aberrations of the Sz//ox which 
caused the Bishops so much anxiety and finally drew down 
upon that movement the condemnation of the Holy See, seem 
to have blinded some to the fact that quite apart from the 
Szllon there has long been in the French seminaries a consider- 
able amount of social study, initiated and encouraged by the 
Bishops themselves and regarded at Rome with entire approba- 
tion. That a number of young French seminarists should have 
allowed themselves to be entangled in Sillonist errors was 
doubly unfortunate: for not only has it sent these ecclesiastics 

1 The whole interview repays study. See Actes Episcopaux: France, published 
by Action Populaire. 
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off the lines, but it has provoked a certain amount of nervous 
suspicion with regard to seminary study clubs and other 
institutions which have the warmest encouragement of 
ecclesiastical authorities and are producing a vast amount of 
good. Some of the English newspapers have gravely informed 
us that the Pope in condemning the Sz//on has condemned 
democracy; in like manner there are those who see in the 
Pope’s letter, a condemnation of the social study introduced 
by the Bishops into seminaries all over the world and approved 
by the Holy See. 

It would be impossible to quote episcopal documents on this 
subject from all countries : but we must be allowed to recall just 
one of the utterances of the Bishops of Spain,—a country where, 
if we are to believe the English press, the clergy are entirely 
out of touch with modern questions. 

The Bishop of Madrid, in a pastoral instruction on the study 
of sociology in his seminary (November 7, 1906), writes as 
follows : 

If the priest were not bound by virtue of his very mission to adapt 
himself to the exigences of the times and to exercise this social activity 
which has been so luminously set forth by the Sovereign Pontifis, there 
would be no need to prepare him by means of social study. 

It has been our wish that this study should concentrate round the 


following points : 

1. The more pressing social problems, that is to say, the problems 
to which we must find a remedy. 

2. The principles and organizations with which Catholicism supplies 
us in order to solve those problems or to pave the way for their 


solution. 


It need scarcely be said that the Bishops who in all parts of 
the world are encouraging social study in their seminaries, lay 
great stress upon the need of basing those studies upon the 
sciences of theology and philosophy which must always form 
the staple of the priest’s education. There is of course some 
danger lest impulsive and generous hearted young students 
throw themselves into the interesting study of social conditions 
and methods of reform with a zeal which may prejudice their 
philosophical and theological studies. Many minds find so 
much that is attractive in the study of concrete social 
institutions that they may relax their efforts to master branches 
of knowledge which may sometimes appear to be speculative 
and unpractical. The Marcionite heresy may appear dull and 
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out of date as compared with the Marxian error. The 
Waldenses may pale in interest before the Webbs. The 
Minority Report may prove more attractive reading than 
Migne’s Ratrology. The Holy Father and the Bishops have 
frequently warned seminary students against allowing them- 
selves, in their zeal for social study, to drift into a temper of 
mind which undervalues or even disparages the fundamental 
studies upon which all sound and fruitful Catholic social study 
must rest. The results of neglecting these warnings are seen in 
the disastrous aberrations which have occurred of recent years 
among individuals and groups of the clergy on the Continent. 

It will be noted that the Holy Father in his letter on the 
Sillon lays particular stress on the need of basing the social 
study of ecclesiastics upon a thorough course of Catholic 
theology and philosophy. The wisdom of such direction will 
be apparent even to the thoughtful student of social history 
who is not a Catholic. For he will be bound to admit the 
enormous contribution made by the Catholic Church in all ages 
to the temporal as well as to the spiritual welfare of society: 
and he will be forced to admit further that the beneficent 
social action of the Church has sprung immediately from her 
theological and philosophical tenets. Heresy has ever been 
socially unfruitful, and the Catholic who suffers his keen 
appreciation of Catholic truth to grow dim is to that extent 
losing his hold on the most powerful instrument of social 
regeneration. 

But let us now examine some of the methods of social study 
which are in vogue in ecclesiastical seminaries on the Continent. 
If we select our examples chiefly from France, it is partly for 
the reason given above, and partly because the French, with 
their love for systematic “Reports” of all their various 
activities, have provided us with more conyenient sources of 
information than can be found in other countries. We may be 
content to follow, for the most part, two excellent pamphlets 
published by 2’Action Populaire and entitled L’/uitiation des 
Seminaristes aux Etudes et aux Uiuvres sociales, by P. Joseph 
Tustes. 

There are two obvious methods of imparting social instruc- 
tion in seminaries: the one consists of formal lectures delivered 
by the professors, the other of study-clubs, attendance at which 
is as a rule voluntary. To these may be added special lectures 
delivered by externs. 
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There are said to be forty-five seminaries in France in which 
social study has been definitely organized. 

In some dioceses the Bishops have established courses of 
lectures on pastoral social work. Thus at Cambrai lectures are 
given to the students of the second and third years of Theology 
on the various associations,—educational, recreative, charitable, 
economic, and so forth—which conduce to the welfare of a 


parish. 
In a large number of seminaries special lectures are given 
on social questions.. Thus at Arras the Bishop in 1903 


commissioned the Abbé Hoguet to give courses of lectures 
extending over three years on the Family, Professional Organi- 
zation, and the State. 

At Périgueux we hear of a course of agriculture given to 
the seminarists by experts: the instructions are given in the 
country on holidays and are very practical. At Soissons there 
are lectures on horticulture. The seminary at Cambrai sends 
some of its students for a year’s training to the agricultural 
college of La Louviére in Belgium: on their return they assist 
the two agricultural missionaries of the diocese. 

Besides these regular lectures on social subjects we also find 
in a great number of seminaries various types of study-clubs 
or conferences. These have received the most cordial encourage- 
ment of Superiors, who regard them as “a most useful 
complement to the ordinary lectures.” A large amount of 
literature has been published on the subject of study-clubs ia 
seminaries including text-books, suggested courses of reading, 
lists of subjects for discussion, and so forth. It is to be regretted 
that similar literature has hitherto been lacking in this country. 
The Catholic Social Guild hopes, however, to supply this need 
before very long: its publications have already become popular 
in several of our seminaries. 

These Continental study-clubs are generally under the 
direction of one of the Professors, who, however, is advised to 
resist the temptation to turn them into lectures. As the 
Superior of one of the French seminaries writes, it is better 
that he should let one of the students preside and content 
himself with preventing the discussions from going off the lines. 
The same writer adds that attendance at such meetings should 
be optional: it is better to confine them to an zte among the 
students with whose normal studies they are less likely to 
interfere. 
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These conferences, which were first established at Saint- 
Sulpice in 1871 have now spread to all or nearly all the 
seminaries in France. The success of these gatherings has led 
to the formation of similar societies among the parochial 
clergy, which in some cases publish pamphlets and periodicals. 

At Bordeaux the seminarians edit and cyclostyle their 
Bulletin de la Conférence Léon XIII., with the approval of the 
Superiors who hold that “it is better to develop initiative than 
to cultivate inertia,’—an observation of undoubted truth and 
wide application. 

The methods adopted by a large number of these study- 
clubs are described in the two pamphlets of /’ Action Populaire 
already alluded to. In all cases one notes the keen initiative 
of the students and the practical nature of their work. Thus 
in the study-club started by the Bishop in the seminary at 
Versailles the students are told to prepare, not high-sounding 
dissertations on the means of saving the working-classes, but 
modest accounts of real living organizations of which they 
themselves have had experience. 

It would have been interesting to examine the provision 
which is made for social study in the seminaries of other 
countries on the Continent. Space, however, only allows the 
briefest of notes. In Belgium there are special courses of 
lectures on sociology at the seminaries of Malines, Ghent, 
Namur, and Tournai, and possibly in others as well. In Spain 
such lectures are gradually being introduced. In Germany, as 
is well known, the clergy are in close touch with social move- 
ments, and their ecclesiastical education is such as to fit them 
for the prominent part which they are expected to take in the 
social life of the country. 

As this paper is only concerned with social study in 
seminaries there is no need to raise the question of social work 
in seminaries. Such work must, from the mature of the case, 
be limited in scope: yet it is interesting to see how much active 
part the Continental seminarists often take in patronages and 
similar institutions. Advantage is also taken of the long 
vacations for organized social work: on this matter something 


may be said in a later article. 


The second part of this paper will deal with the provision 
made for social study in some of our own seminaries. 
CHARLES PLATER. 


( 70 be continued, ) 











A Child's Memory of a Garden. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


THE delights of the garden commence in childhood. They are 
not quite orthodox delights, for they include digging up the 
seeds to see how they are growing, the pressing of snap-dragons 
with small eager fingers in order to watch the contortions on 
little crimson or yellow faces. Then there is the unholy delight 
of hovering over the useful but rather cruel slug-pot. But, 
above all, the child’s garden is the place of adventure, the place 
where giants must be killed and beautiful maidens rescued from 
deep dungeons, and Red Indians ruthlessly discovered at all cost. 
I have a vivid recollection of my own Devonshire garden 
when a child of six or seven. That modest acre of lawn and 
shrubbery, pear grove and place where the apples grew, seemed 
a vast and wonderful realm to me. I do not remember ever 
first coming into that beautiful garden. It was enough to find 
myself there, to bury small toys under a certain willow-tree, 
and then, a few days later, with a sublime wrecking of memory 
to suddenly come upon those treasures with all the ardour of a 
great discoverer. There were standard rose-trees round the 
lawn. The old gardener was ever fearful lest I should pick the 
blossoms. What were roses to me then? They merely served 
trains. 


for towns in my frantic and excited game of playit 
P D> 


1g 
The old gardener was a sort of deity to me. Lo! he conjured 
with dry, brown seeds and changed them into flowers. He 
pottered about in the green-houses, and the vines were covered 
with Black Prince, Hamburg, and Muscat. He always wore a 
white shirt tucked up to his elbows, displaying a pair of sun- 
burnt, hairy arms. His beard was iron-grey, and his eyes blue 
and kindly. He walked with slow and imposing grace, a grace 
which I tried to imitate—when he wasn’t looking. Besides 
gardening he used to take us out for drives, and saw to the 
horse’s wants upon his return to the stable. For a treat he 
would often let me hold the reins. Our horse was very steady, 


and nothing happened on such occasions. Only once we met 
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with a slight accident, but I wasn’t driving then! Never was 
the old gardener more proud than when he stood chrysan- 
themums all along one side of the house, just in front of the 
lawn. I often used to hear the old man talking to them proudly 
as he pulled off a dead leaf here and a dead leaf there, or 
pressed a green-fly in his bony fingers. I can see him now 
bending down with two boards as he picked up the gold leaves 
of a chestnut and forced them down in his barrow. Sometimes 
he would lift me up and set me on the gold leaves, and we 
would rattle away to a rubbish heap, where he would turn me 
out with a merry chuckle. That was a ride indeed! It was 
one of those few occasions when the old gardener ceased to be 
a mysterious conjurer, but rather a big, grown-up play-fellow, 
just a little reminiscent, perhaps, of a grizzly bear. Once the 
wrinkled fellow showed me big terra-cotta pots in the vegetable 
garden. Slowly he raised them, and I expected to see Ali Baba 
and his Forty Thieves emerge therefrom, but I only saw white 
stalks with little tufts of green. The old gardener was evidently 
a humbug. He had no relationship to my story-books after all! 

I was told, as so many children are told, that | was originally 
dug up under a gooseberry-bush. Now I was very fond of goose- 
berries. I liked them because they were good to eat. I often 
used to ponder over their little hairs and think how grateful 
they ought to be to find that no nurse brushed their small 
heads every morning. More than once I took my spade, and, 
always when the gardener wasn’t looking, dug holes under 
those gooseberry-bushes. I would grow wildly excited when 
I found, as I often did, a few small bones that the dog had 
probably buried for those seasons when the cook forgot his 
meals. This solution of the mystery did not occur to me at 
the time. Those bones presented the dreadful possibility of 
another little boy in the garden. The result was that the poor 
dog could not find his bones ! ° 

I remember the day well when a wild rabbit strayed into 
the garden. The timid creature seemed all eyes and ears. 
Rabbit, did I say? A lion rather that had for the moment lost 
his jungle. I lay full length on the lawn, pulling myself along 
by clutching the grass, scorning the rules of the nursery and the 
wrath to come. My antics were fruitless. Seeing a strange 
little object wending its laborious way over the lawn, the rabbit 
kicked up his hind legs, I saw for a moment what looked like a 
white flag in the rear, then the small brown creature vanished, 
never to return again. This little episode, however, much 
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impressed the kindly heart of the old gardener. It was not 
very long before he presented me with two rabbits, so utterly 
demoralized with bread and milk, oats and bran, so pampered 
with good things, for which they did nothing, that they would 
sit on the lawn like sedentary old ladies, and never dreamed of 
running about, not even when I gave them a gentle tap with 
my foot. The home of these rabbits was a very splendid affair 
indeed. The hutch stood much higher than myself. I had to 
be lifted up to feed them, and this indignity rather spoiled the 
pleasure I might have taken in those too tame rabbits. 

I have referred to a dog without giving him his name. He 
was called Watty. I have since learnt that he bore the fine 
distinction of being a Dandy Dinmont. But in those days 
I certainly did not like Watty. He roamed about the garden 
as if it were his own. His body was long, his legs short, and 
yet he never seemed to realize that his whole appearance was 
decidedly comical. He always seemed to be on some quest, 
the nature of which he would never impart to me. If I tried 
to play with him, a look of superior wisdom would come into 
his brown eyes. “Poor thing! What ave you doing?” he 
seemed to say. Watty, however, had one vulnerable spot in that 
very superior person of his. He didn’t like my pop-gun. When 
the cork shot out with a small explosion, Watty’s usually 
conceited tail would drop as he made a wild rush for his kennel, 
where, putting in my little gun, I would still pop. Watty had 
his revenge. Some time later he chased me down a hill on my 
way to post a letter. I ran down that hill with piercing shrieks 
for help, and eventually fell with a fearful roar in the roadway. 
When nurse came up Watty wagged his tail, and pretended 
that he knew absolutely nothing about the shameful affair. 
Oh, Watty could deceive the very elect on occasion ! 

I had, in this Devonshire garden, a little plot of my very 
own, which no one was allowed to touch--except when anything 
went wrong and I could not put it right. Near this garden was 
one belonging to my mother. Now my mother’s garden was much 
bigger and much better than mine, and often I cast longing 
eyes upon it. Naboth’s vineyard was not more envied in olden 
days! The chief attraction of my garden, however, was not 
flowers, but a little coke-made path. Having seen a steam- 
roller ploughing its way over watery and muddy roads, it was 
a joy to me to make that little garden path as sloppy as 
possible, my small self acting as a kind of jubilant steam-roller, 
more successful in imitating the sound of steam than in creating 
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ponderous weight. I had a great weakness for mud and water, 
and if the floral side of my garden were not a success, it was 
because little seeds could not battle against my too liberal 
libations. Oh, the joy of a spurting watering-can! What 
were flowers compared with the pleasure of making a mess? 
My love of water led me to make small drains in my garden 
where I could watch water rushing into a pit, through a tunnel, 
and down a bit of piping. Grown-up people prophesied that 
I should one day become a great sanitary engineer. I knew, 
however, that I was destined to become the greatest engine- 
driver in the world. How foolish grown-up people are, and yet 
how nice of them to carry sweet-shops about in their pockets ! 

My birthday happened to come in July. I thought it 
extremely kind of the strawberry-bed to become red at such 
a time. My birthday! It seemed the most important event 
that could possibly happen, as it now seems the most trivial. 
My prayers on the previous evening were entirely lacking in 
spiritual virtue. They were long and wholly mercenary, and I 
have no doubt that had they been overheard by anyone but 
a most tolerant and humorous soul, I should have done some- 
thing to destroy that lily innocence and unselfish love that are 
supposed to be associated with children. My birthday took the 
form of a garden-party. I can see little girls in their white 
pinafores coming up the long, dark drive, and little boys with 
smiling faces. All carried some little gift. I hope they were not 
welcome solely on that account. Tea in the garden was a very 
joyous affair indeed. Even Watty came out of his academical 
chair, and could not refrain from eating sweet cakes. I wore 
a dark-blue velvet suit, with an elaborate gold-wire anchor on 
my sleeve that had a pleasing way of catching in little girls’ 
hair. Somehow or other I never felt that awful antagonism 
towards little girls that so many boys feel. I regarded them as 
little boys dressed, for some inexplicable reason, in frocks, while 
their long hair was a sorry omission on the part of a barber. 
It is true their running was rather peculiar, and their tree- 
climbing far from expert; but then these shortcomings were 
entirely due to their frocks. The glamour of those summer 
evenings is with me now, and the glory of those thrilling games. 
Perhaps my great partiality to hide-and-seek was due to the 
fact that I found it possible, but not always expedient, to hide 
in the strawberry-bed. 

In all those happy hours spent in that Devonshire garden, 
it never occurred to me that I should ever leave it behind. One 
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day, however, I heard that we were to leave it behind. The 
news filled me with intense sorrow. I remember ‘looking out 
of the nursery window, too utterly miserable to squash flies, 
when I saw walking in the garden a gentleman and a little boy. 
I was told that this was the gentleman who had bought the 
house. I thought the pale little boy looked very hideous in a 
bowler hat much too big for him. I had a wicked longing in 
my heart to knock that bowler hat over his prying little face. 
It was ovr garden. Why should we go away? Then the hot 
tears came, but no one seemed to understand. 

Then the last night in the old home came. My bedroom 
blind was drawn up. I could see the great monkey-tree. I 
could see the apple-trees heavy with their pink-white blossom. 
A thrush was singing his good-night song. It seemed that 
the bird was singing, the garden looking very beautiful, just 
to make my going away more sad and dreary. I thought of 
my own little garden, so soon to be covered with weeds. | 
thought of the coke path indecently dry, and if I thought of 
the apples and pears, the strawberries and plums, you must 
remember that it was the leave-taking of a little boy. I thought, 
too, of those dark places in the shrubbery where I had told 
myself tales in which I always figured as the hero, and never 
by any chance as the villain of the piece. Oh, that garden, 
dearer to me than the nursery with its toys! Then the thought 
of my last birthday came back to me. The apple-blossom 
became blurred. I rocked myself to and fro on my bed, angry 
and sorrowful by turn. No one seemed to understand. That 
was the thought that cut deepest of all. The thrush stopped 
singing. The mysterious peace in the garden quieted my sobs 
for a moment. Then I heard the sound of familiar voices. 
I jumped out of bed and peeped through the window. Mother 
and father were walking arm in arm. The moon shone forth 
and silvered the path where they walked. I did not understand 
what that last walk meant then, but it seemed to me as 
I watched them that perhaps after all they too would be sorry 
never to come back into that garden any more. Filled with 
this thought, and eager to find comfort, I ran downstairs in 


my night-shirt and out into the garden. Father lifted me high 


into the air and laughed and wiped away my tears. But I don’t 
think they quite understood even then. They were just leaving 
a dear old garden—so I thought then! I was leaving a place 
where there were fairies and other joys only known to the heart 
of a little child. F. HADLAND DAVIS. 








Loyalty to the Church. 

The noblest word in the catalogue of social virtue is Loyalty, and the 
sweetest which men have learned in the pastures of the wilderness is 
Fold. 

Ruskin ; Seven Lamps: Obedience. 

It is one of the many drawbacks to anonymity in journalism 
that it results in much futile or misleading criticism, whether of 
men or events, or books or institutions,—criticism which fails 
of due effect because the reader has no clear evidence of the 
qualifications of the writer. It is, we assume, obvious that 
the value of criticism varies directly with the competence of the 
critic. For criticism is a comparison of the actual with the 
ideal, the contrasting of a work or a character with some 
standard of excellence existing in the critic’s mind, and it 
depends, accordingly, for its due force on the reader's knowledge 
of the writer’s standards and ideals. Of course, the tone of the 
criticism or the known character of the paper in which it appears 
may serve to place the writer in certain broad political or 
religious categories. One does not look fora fair treatment of 
Christian claims in the pages of the C/arion, or a reasoned 
appreciation of temperance in the Licensed Victuallers’ Gasette, 
or an impartial examination of democracy in a leader from the 
Times. The requisite digestive sait, in grains or in bushels, is 
supplied in such cases by the traditional views of the medium 
of information. But some more intimate acquaintance with the 
critic, such as would be conveyed by the knowledge of his 
name and the personality attached, is generally needed if his 
work is to be rated at its true worth. 

As no subject is more important than religion, it might be 
supposed that herein the inconvenience of anonymous criticism 
would be most felt by the newspaper reader. But practically it is 
not so. Non-Catholics, having abandoned the principle of 
Authority, do not look for any fixed standards of faith, and few 
of conduct, in critics of their own stamp. Outside of the most 
fundamental rules necessary for the stability of society, it is 
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merely opinion against opinion ; no “laying down of the law” 
is expected, for the law itself is generally in doubt. So each 
writer says what he thinks, and his thinking stands or falls by 
its own intrinsic reasonableness. On the other hand, Catholic 
readers take for granted, generally with good reason, that their 
fellow-Catholics are guided in their expressed views by the 
invariable laws for mind and will promulgated by the infallible 
Church, whilst they recognize the incompetence of non-Catholics, 
devoid of such guidance, to form true judgments, except 
accidentally, on questions affecting religion. No one who does 
not understand the Catholic faith and spirit knows in detail the 
proper attitude, mental and moral, of man towards his Creator, 
and no one fully understands the spirit of Catholicism save he 
who possesses it. This statement is saved from intolerance by 
its truth, and from arrogance by its impersonality. Given the 
fact of revelation and a teaching Church, it is an obvious 
consequence. 

Accordingly the Catholic is not greatly disturbed by the 
constant mistaken comments of the non-Catholic press on his 
religion in its essence or its manifestations. He is prepared for 
ignorance always and sometimes for malice as well. In reviews 
of religious books, he knows @ priorz that non-Catholic treat- 
ment of the subjects of revelation is vitiated at its source by 
non-compliance with the teaching of the Church—the greater 
or less degree of error making comparatively little difference. 
And as for the newspapers, his main regret is that, the news- 
agencies being so entirely in non-Catholic hands and the various 
correspondents so generally biassed against the Church, he 
has to depend for more authentic information about things 
ecclesiastical abroad on foreign papers or on his own weekly 
periodicals. But of late years, a practice has been increas- 
ingly indulged in, which, while greatly intensifying the natural 
aptitude of the non-Catholic critic to go wrong in his estimates 
of things Catholic, is one to which no loyal Catholic can be 
indifferent. We refer to the hostile discussion, both in books 
and newspaper articles, of points of Catholic doctrine and 


practice and discipline, by writers who call themselves Catholics 


and claim accordingly an inner knowledge of the spirit of 
Catholicism denied to the outsider. What wonder that the 
stranger, taking his cue from these false guides, goes even more 
wofully astray! He does not know that such disloyal children, 
by their attitude as much as by the views they express, mis- 
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represent the character of the religion they profess, and so he 
still further misconceives the relations of the loyal Catholic to 
the Church. A few words on those relations may accordingly 
be of use to set forth the conception thus distorted and obscured, 
and to mitigate the scandal caused to the faithful by such 
traitorous dealing. There is a positive danger lest, by treating 
such writers (of whom it has been not too severely said that 
“they remain in their mother’s arms the better to spit in her 
face”) as “amiable cranks” or as “ candid friends,” instead of 
denouncing their disloyalty, their evil influence should spread. 
Condonation of sin is not far from approving of it. TIE 
MONTH in the past has not hesitated to expose such writers 
by name! when the interests of truth demanded it: it may 
suffice here to animadvert on their conduct in general and to 
point out the errors which underlie their views. 

The one main and persistent line of cleavage between the 
Catholic and non-Catholics of every variety is the conception 
of Church Authority. Outsiders may approximate with different 
degrees of closeness, almost in some cases amounting to identity, 
to Catholicity, but the dogma which keeps them outside the 
Fold, which marks them off as aliens, is the Church’s right 
to obedience both of mind and will. The Catholic is essentially 
a man who lives under authority, not a human authority but 
one which is divine in its origin and its guarantee. This 
authority he knows to be such that he cannot without sin 
doubt it, question it, disobey it, least of all, defy it. The 
scope of this authority comprises all his relations with his 
Creator, what he must believe, what he must do or omit, in 
order to fulfil his duty towards God. By virtue of this divine 
authority he reaches certainty in regard to many religious 
truths, and to that extent is debarred from further speculation 
about them. Certainty must necessarily fix a limit to surmise. 
And, as this same authority prescribes in some detail his religious 
conduct, it seems to check also his liberty of action. Circum- 
scribed thus in mind and will, he is called a slave by the proud, 
and a fool by the ignorant. But the Catholic knows that when 
sufficient motives for believing are before the mind, the mind 
is no longer at liberty. Until the boy realizes that the two 

' See, for instance, Scientific Research and Church Authority, June, 1899, which 
deals with the Hon. W. Gibson’s misapprehensions of Catholic doctrines at that 
date; Dr. Mivart’s Recent Articles, February, 1900, and A Strange Catholic, May, 
1900, which concerns the vagaries of Mr. Robert Dell, and shows that that gentleman 
took up his present attitude of rebellion at least ten years ago. 
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angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal each 
to other, he is free to doubt the fact, but after studying 
Euclid i. 5. he is free no longer. To yield assent to fitting 
evidence is not intellectual bondage but deliverance from 
ignorance or error. It is the truth that makes men free. 
Again, to obey conscience, when it realizes the fact and force 
of a just law, is not moral slavery but rational service: we are 
never really free to violate the commands of that monitor. 
So the Catholic, without sacrificing any jot of his proper 
liberty, bows to the authority of the Church, just as the 
Apostles yielded without question to the authority of their 
Master, however hard His sayings. “To whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of Eternal Life.” In the one case and 
in the other the authority is the same, viz., God’s. 

Now, as to the non-Catholic, however many of the Church’s 
doctrines he accepts, he does not accept them on her authority. 
He does not admit that authority ; for him, Christ has ceased 
to speak publicly and officially through the medium of the 
institution He founded. He speaks, it may be, in the New 
Testament: He speaks further, perhaps, in certain decrees of 
certain early Ecumenical Councils; but these are only lifeless 
records of His will; His voice to-day is dumb. If He is still 
with His Church, He does not utilize her as a means of teaching 
and ruling ; He does not even tell us what or where she is. To 
gloss over this painful consequence of the rejection of Catholic 
‘authority, the non-Catholic may form some ingenious scheme, 
as certain Anglicans have done with what they call the “ Branch 
Theory,” a theory which has no foundation in Scripture or 
tradition, but is as manifest an invention of man as the eclectic 
tenets of any little Bethel. It is a picking and choosing, an 
unauthorized selection of doctrine, a aipeow, a heresy. Its 
basis is mere private judgment. No one can rightly accept the 
teaching of the Church on one point or on many without 
accepting it on all. But the right of the Church to teach 
infallibly and to rule without appeal in matters of faith 
and morals is as much a revealed dogma as the Incarnation 
itself. That right, the power of the Keys, is vested in her Head 
to-day, as it was in St. Peter, with or without the help of the 
assembled hierarchy. No one can be a Catholic who doubts 
or disputes that dogma,—a fact which easily disposes of the 
claims to the name of those who announce in the secular press 
their rejection, in one way or another, of Papal authority. 
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This, then, is the great gulf fixed between the Catholic 
mind and the non-Catholic. The latter must rely on his own 
personal judgment, first, last, and all the time: if he seems to 
defer to authority, it is to one which is not alive or which has not 
divine credentials or which is otherwise inadequate to teach, and 
he reserves the right to interpret its guidance as his own reason 
dictates. The Catholic believes in a living, visible, accessible, 
Oracle and Vicegerent of God to which is due, within the scope 
of its authority, entire submission of will and judgment as to 
God Himself. He believes, in other words, that Christ our 
Lord, on leaving the world, provided a permanent and efficient 
substitute for the visible presence and guidance He withdrew. 
It was even better for us that He should go, for the arrange- 
ment necessitated by His withdrawal was better adapted to 
further the Divine Purpose—the salvation of man through faith, 
hope, and charity—than His actual remaining would have been. 
How does the Catholic arrive at this conviction, which frees him 
from the paralyzing effects of doubt and gives him assurance of 
God’s will ? The motives of credibility are many, but the chief is 
the existence of the Church herself—the City set upon a Hili— 
and her manifold correspondence with her Founder’s description 
of ber. When a Divine Person says to a selected body of men: 
“As My Father hath sent Me, so I also send you;”? “Ad 
power is given to Me in Heaven and on earth; going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations. And behold [ am with you all days 


even unto the consummation of the world;”* “He who 


believeth not, shall be condemned,” 
import, it is only reasonable to conclude that He meant His 
doctrine to be taught without error, to be taught to the end of 
tion. That is, the Church He 


‘and other speeches of like 


time, to be taught under sanc 
founded was to be infallible, permanent or indefectible and 


authoritative. Of all existing organizations only 
Therefore, either our 


} }: 
tne itholic 


Church even claims these characteristics. 


Lord’s project is no longer realized amongst men it is 
embodied in the Church of Rome. 
[t is not necessary here to develop further this tamiliar areu- 


ment, but it may be useful to call attention to one or two fallacies 


which certain Anglican writers, driven by the 
various dialectical subtleties, are fond of airing for the better 


logic of facts into 


1 We are contrasting here the Catholic with the non-Catholic Christian, Oth 
non-Catholics would, of course, require a more fundamental argument. 


* St. John xx, 21. 3 St. Matt. xxviii. 18, sg¢. * St. Mark xvi. 16. 
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support of their tottering position. We are told, for instance, 
that the Catholic attitude is based on private judgment just as 
much as the non-Catholic, and is consequently just as insecure! 
The most comprehensive and submissive Act of Faith, “I believe 
without doubting all that the Church proposes for my belief,” has 
its mental basis, they say, finally on a reasoned conviction that 
the Church speaks in these matters with the authority of God. 
Nay, anterior to all revelation and the very possibility of faith, it 
is only by the exercise of reason that we arrive at the certainty 
of God’s Existence and Truthfulness.2 \Hence it follows that 
all our subsequent acceptance of revelation—our faith, that is— 
rests upon a foundation of reason. 

This conclusion is a good specimen of the confused thinking 
that does duty for argument amongst those committed to the 
false theories of Protestantism. What it all really amounts to 
is the very obvious fact that all knowledge ultimately comes 
home to us through our cognitive faculties, which are the only 
means given us for that end. Everything we formally know 
is to that extent the outcome of our private judgment. It 
has become knowledge precisely because our minds, at work 
on the data presented to them, have arrived at a number of 
conclusions. There is no escape from the process of reasoning 
till we are granted the intuition of the Beatific Vision. And 
so we must use our intellects, not only to recognize the Church 
and her credentials, but also, after we have accepted these, to 
and this is the distinction 





understand what she teaches. But 
the Protestant mind rarely grasps—it is one thing to recognize 
the reasonableness of belief and quite another to believe on/p 
on account of that reasonableness. The motives of credibility 
which the Catholic Church displays are enough to convince a 
man that, in submitting to her claims, he would be acting 
reasonably, but that act of submission, which is an act of will, 
is not de facto made without divine intervention. The character 
of genuine Catholic faith, the intense firmness of that assent 
to the Church and her teaching, on the strength of which so 


2 This is the old objection of Chillingworth (Religion of Protestants, p. 135), 
which even the rationalist, Buckle, stigmatizes as unfair. (History of Civilization, 
i, P» 349.) 

* We are speaking here, of course, of the educated adult who is capable of 
analyzing his mental processes, not of children or the uneducated, who must accept 
most of their religious beliefs on authority. But even here this authority, in order to 
produce conviction, must be seen more or less clearly by their reasons to be worthy of 
credence. 
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many of her children have abandoned their most precious 
possessions, is not to be accounted for by anything short of 
supernatural assistance. That unconquerable adhesion to truth, 
that rejection of any shade of doubt, is not due to a mere 
natural conviction, nor even in most cases merely to a mind 
supernaturally enlightened, but to a human will made adaman- 
tine by the grace of God. That grace-assisted will enters 
essentially into the act. Faith is free, the motives of credibility 
do not compel assent, otherwise no thinking man could dis- 
believe. And faith is supernatural, both in its object, which 
is God’s revelation, and in its formal motive, which is God’s 
truthfulness, and in its principal cause, which is God’s grace.! 

Thus the Catholic’s submission to the Church is a super- 
natural act, quite distinct from the belief which he accords to 
human testimony. And it may even happen that a man may 
become a Catholic on grounds which, objectively, are insufficient 
or mistaken, but which, he thinks, make it his duty to submit 
to the Church. In thus assenting to the voice of conscience he 
will have God’s assistance. If afterwards on analyzing his 
motives he finds they were unsound or not logically conclusive, 
his business of course is, not to leave the Church, as some ill- 
instructed persons have done, but for his conscience’ sake to turn 
his attention to the valid motives of credibility which exist in 
such abundance. On the hypothesis that our Lord meant 
what He said and founded a permanent infallible Church, the 
Protestant position has no motives of credibility which can 
rationally justify an act of faith in it, although we do not deny 
that Protestants may exercise supernatural faith with regard to 
individual dogmas. 

It is clear then that the Catholic and non-Catholic positions 
on this point are diametrically opposed. The Catholic is under 
authority in regard to his belief, and is taught by the infallible 
Church. The non-Catholic cannot escape from his own fallible 
reason, precisely because he will not admit an existing infallible 
Church. In vain does he seek for some substitute to relieve him 
from his isolation. He may presumptuously claim the direct 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. He may seek his “authority ” in 
the text of the Scriptures or in the canons of old Councils or in 


1 It is quite possible to be intellectually convinced of the truth of the Church’s 
claims, and on that account a/one to give her one’s adhesion, but this is not to make 
an act of faith. People who have thus ‘‘ reasoned ”’ themselves into the Church are 
very apt to reason themselves out again. 

VOL. CXVI. Z 
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some man or group of men as fallible as himself. But in the last 
analysis, when he is asked, “Why do you believe so and so?” 
he must reply, “ Because, of all the conflicting theories on the 
subject, so and so appears to me the most credible.” He has 
nothing outside his own reason to guarantee its correctness, and 
even if he accepts the whole contents of revelation, he does so 
on a false principle. And furthermore he tends to make reason 
in many cases, not only the sole basis, but also the final measure 
of belief. Instead of Divine faith, men come to profess human 
opinion. 

Another specious objection to our dogma of a teaching 
Church, one which is a great favourite with Anglicans of the 
Brinckman and Dearmer type, is taken from the doctrine of 
Infallibility. Admittedly, they say, the occasions when the Pope 
speaks infallibly are rare and not readily determined. Therefore, 
much of the instruction which proceeds so copiously from the 
Holy See may be wrong, and consequently Catholic obedience 
may necessitate false belief or unrighteous conduct.' 

The false assumption in this argument, of course, is that, in 
order to obey with a safe conscience, we must always be zxfad/ibly 
certain of the morality of the command, and that, accordingly, 
no obligation rests on any subject to obey any authority which 
is not known to be infallible! It may easily be seen how sucha 
cast-iron rule would paralyze all government—political, civil, and 
domestic, as well as ecclesiastical. These sophists forget, for 
the purpose of their thesis, that a sora/ certainty is all that is 
required, and all that is generally attainable, for right action ; 
that the moral law is already known from the traditional (and 
therefore infallible) teaching of the Church in quite sufficient 
detail for all ordinary purposes ; and that the cases are few 
wherein the instructed Christian can fail to see its bearing. 
Hence the sphere of intellectual obedience is much wider than 
the sphere of Divine and infallible certitude. The Church is at 
least as competent to make laws for her members as the State 
in its government is to command the obedience of its citizens. 
The exercise of infallibility in the Church’s teaching is not 
required except to safeguard and elucidate the deposit of faith, 
which is commonly done by condemning false doctrine and 
immoral practices. In the matter of government, the gift of 
infallibility merely guarantees that no ecclesiastical law which is 


? We have seen this childish piece of dialectic actually introduced by the Churci 


Times as illustrating the ‘* logical impossibility of the Romanist system ” 
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intended to bind the whole Church can be contrary to faith or 
morals. We may note that such laws are not necessarily the 
best that can be made; they may even not be quite suitable 
to attain the end proposed, and they may, of course, be abro- 
gated on occasion by the authority that made them ; but we 
must hold that, as they are, they cannot but be in harmony 
with the law of God. The Catholic may be quite sure that he 
is serving God in obeying them, simply because they are made 
by competent authority in its rightful sphere. He cannot 
withhold obedience on the grounds that he thinks. them not the 
wisest or even not wise. It is enough for him that they are not 
wrong. 

Thus the criticism of these men serves to emphasize the fact 
that the sway which the Church exercises in God’s name over 
the minds and hearts of her children is a very real and far- 
reaching one. There is no reason to be ashamed of the fact. Our 
Lord Himself, quoting from Isaiah, gives as the note of those 
that come to Him that “they shall all be taught of God.”! 
Indeed, He goes further, and requires the docility of little 
children in His true followers. In his striking speech at the 
Leeds Congress, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, forecasting the future, 
prophesied that this note of obedience would become more and 
more the distinguishing mark of the Catholic— 


We shall be asked [he said] continually in the near historical future 
not—‘* Do you believe in Transubstantiation?” “Do you believe in 
Apostolic succession?” These things, though very important to 
Catholics, will be indifferent or ridiculous to their enemies. Rather 


, 


shall we be asked—“ Are you under discipline?” “Do you follow a 
law?” “Do you obey?” “Is your master at Rome?” And it will 
require a certain courage in the near future to say—“‘ Yes, I am under 


discipline. I have a master, and he does live at Rome.” 


This is the courage that is required of us, the courage of our 
convictions. We believe that the Church speaks with divine 
authority in matters of faith and morals, and therefore there is 
nothing servile in our obedience. It does not injure our 
spiritual liberty any more than civil authority injures civil 
liberty. Our Church is a teaching Church. If she were not, 
she would not be the Church founded by Christ. And she 


teaches magisterially, dogmatically, leading or directing her 
members to right living and thinking, and only coercing and 


: Se. John vi. 45- 
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condemning when they obstinately go astray. Her teaching is 
regarded by her loyal children as under certain conditions infal- 
libly right, and always as presumably right. In the former case 
we must obey or sin, in the latter we cannot sin in obeying, 
unless it is evident on solid grounds that the Church has erred 
in commanding. We are bound to give an interior assent to 
such ruling so long as no motives to justify prudent doubt 
appear. The probability is that the Pope or the Congregations 
who act for him are more likely to be right than a private 
individual in deciding what is best for the service of God and 
the advance of spiritual life. Error should be proved, not 
presumed, And even if the individual, on account of exceptional 
abilities or, perhaps, supernatural insight, should see that the 
course prescribed was not the best for those ends, he would not 
be justified in disobeying, so long as there was nothing positively 
wrong in the command, 

It is true that the human spirit often chafes under this 
discipline, but then the human spirit chafes at the Creed and 
the Commandments. The whole history of the Church is rife 
with revolt and defection. The first Christians produced the 
first heretics. It is not easy to obey in any case, but it is easier 
to obey God speaking directly than to obey God using as His 
mouthpiece men like ourselves who, in spite of their high 
calling and commission, sometimes appear to act in ignorance 
or be swayed by merely human motives. But faith assures us 
that, so long as they keep within the sphere of their authority, 
their motives are not our concern. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be moved by pure malice in imposing a certain 
tax, but, if the tax is equitable, it must be paid. God- 
derived authority demands more than obedience. It calls for 
love and reverence as well, and the three combined make up 
that loyalty which we ought to cultivate towards the Church 
and her Supreme Head. 

It is contrary, then, to the true Catholic spirit for individuals 
to disregard the ordinary magisterium of the Church, and to 
think themselves free to speak against or to reject disciplinary 
decrees addressed to all the faithful, on the ground that they 
are hard or inexpedient. It is not for us to sit in judgment, 
like so many Protestants, on the utterances of authority, which, 
if possibly not the most prudent, must yet be held in perfect 
accord with sound faith and morals. In cases where general 
commands fall hardly on individuals and fail in their purpose, 
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there is the usual resource of representation and dispensation, 
but sometimes the universal good must entail private incon- 
venience. Under no circumstances imaginable can the 
proceedings be justified, which so many “ half-baked ” Catholics 
have of recent years allowed themselves, of publicly attacking 
generally in non-Catholic periodicals, the domestic administra- 
tion or external policy of the Holy See. Flagrant disloyalty 
of that sort shows an utter misunderstanding of the Catholic 
spirit, and cannot fail to cause grievous scandal. If there are 
abuses to be remedied in Church administration—as there very 
possibly may be—there are means within the Church of applying 
the remedy. If those means fail on occasion to work, there is 
nothing for the individual to do but to acquiesce. It was zeal 
for God’s service that presumably prompted him in the first 
instance, and if his action has proved unavailing, the responsi- 
bility no longer rests with him. But by no possible stretch of 
charity can we attribute zeal for God’s service or any other 
creditable motive to writers who seem to take occasion of every 
Papal pronouncement to vent their spleen against the Papacy 
in Protestant journals. And the whole Modernist movement, 
of which some echoes are still to be heard around us, was 
vitiated from the start by the same heretical revolt against 
lawful authority, the same attempt of the irresponsible pupil 
to become the master, the same ambition to preach without 
being sent. No good can come from disobedience, whether 
it be of the Religious who violates the rules of his Order 
to publish books for which leave would be denied, or of the 
theological professor who, contrary to his oath, deserts the form 
of sound doctrine, or of the layman who arrogantly usurps 
the functions of his ecclesiastical superiors. No excellence of 
motive can excuse such evil means. It is madness to be wiser 
than the Most High. Not until they abolished belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, and so destroyed the whole force of His 
teaching, could the Modernists venture to set revolt in the place 
of submission, as an ideal to be admired. And only by keeping 
in mind the lesson that He taught who was obedient even unto 
the Death of the Cross, can the Catholic realize the spirit of 
Catholicism and become a little child in the arms of his mother, 


the Church. 
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ST. CHARLES BORROMEO who died November 3, 1584, at the age 
of forty-six, was canonized by Pope Paul V. on November 1, 
1610. The present year is therefore the tercentenary of his 
canonization, and in view of this auspicious occasion the Holy 
Father, who ever since the beginning of his pontificate has 
identified himself with the motto, /zstaurare omnia tn Christo! 
—“to restore all things in Christ,”—published on June 23rd 
last past the Encyclical Edttae saepe in memory of this 
great reforming Bishop and champion of the Catholic reaction, 
to whom the Saint’s own Cathedral city of Milan has for some 
time been preparing to do honour.’ 

It will be within the recollection of my readers that the 
issue of this eloquent Papal letter produced a considerable 
sensation in Germany, and led to the exchange of diplomatic 
communications between the Kaiser and the Vatican. Looking 
back upon the episode after a few months’ interval, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the whole disturbance was simply 
a move in the game of party politics, the anti-Catholic 
prejudices of the Lutherans and Socialists being turned to 
account by certain interested persons in the hope of dealing 
a blow to the combination between the Lutheran Right and the 
Catholic Centre-party, which is at present dominant in the 
Reichstag. How very slight was the ground of offence 
contained in the Encyclical may best be seen by an examina- 
tion of the document itself. Almost the only passage in which 
the Pope seems directly to stigmatize the leaders of the Refor- 
mation is one in which there are at the same time clear signs 

1 See the Encyclical, Z supremi (October 4, 1903), issued by Pius X. as his 
first public pronouncement. The Pope appeals to this motto at the beginning of 
Editae saepe. 

® As one indication of these preparations organized long beforehand, I may appeal 


to the admirably-illustrated periodical, Sax Carlo Borromeo nell terzo Centenario della 
Canonizzatione, now approaching its last number, which began to be published, in 


view, as its title indicates, of the present celebration, as far back as November, 


1908. 
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of acertain restraint of language, and in which also the moral 
corruption of Protestantism is brought directly into relation 
with what, as the Pontiff himself seems to suggest, was the not 
less deplorable licence of the Catholic Middle Ages. 


Such a marvellous action of Divine Providence in the work of 
restoration promoted by the Church appears with brilliancy in that 
century which saw St. Charles Borromeo arise for the consolation of the 
good. Men’s passions were gaining the upper hand; the knowledge of 
truth was darkened and disguised ; the struggle with error was still raging 
and human society seemed to be on the downward slope and rushing 
headlong towards the abyss. Amidst these evils rose up men full of 
pride and rebellion, “enemies of the Cross of Christ, who mind earthly 
things, whose God is their belly” (Philipp. iii. 18). Turning their 
energies not to the improvement of morals but to the denial of dogmas, 
they still more increased the existing disorders, slackening for them- 
selves and for others every check upon licence, utterly setting at nought 
the guiding authority of the Church and truckling to the most corrupt 
passions of princes or of peoples, overturning her doctrine, her consti- 
tution, and her discipline to set up a tyranny in her place. Copying 
those sinners to whom was addressed the threat, “Woe to you that 
call good evil and evil good” (Isaias v. 20), they called themselves 
Reformers and that rebellious tumult, that perversion of faith and 
morals, a Reformation. But in truth they were not reformers but 
corrupters, who, by wars and strifes robbing Europe of her strength, 
paved the way for the rebellions and apostasies of modern times, 
wherein in one single onslaught were renewed those three great separate 
struggles from each of which the Church had come forth in triumph— 
the bloody persecutions of the first centuries; the plague of heresies 
within the fold ; and lastly the so-called Gospel liberty setting aside all 
discipline and reaching a depth of moral corruption to which perhaps 
even the Middle Ages never sank. 

Against this mob of seducers God raised up true reformers and 
men of holiness to stay the rushing current, to calm the boiling waters 
or build up again the broken dykes. The greater the sorrow that 
pierced the Church’s heart, the greater also was her consolation in 
seeing their manifold untiring works in the reformation of discipline 
again prove the truth of the words, “ God is faithful and will make with 


temptation issue” (1 Cor. x. 13).! 


That Pius X. in the earlier part of the above extract should 


1 How far the general reproach of moral corruption as a consequence olf 
*‘the new learning ” was well founded, will be appreciated by every reader of the 
innumerable testimonies accumulated in Janssen’s History of the German People, and 
in Denifle’s Luther und Luthertum, It was Luther himself who spoke of his 
countrymen as *‘this barbarous and truly bestial nation” (Z/7st., Ed. Aurifaber, 


X1. 323). 
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apply to the leaders of the revolt against Catholic orthodoxy 
the words of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians can hardly 
excite surprise. The text has become a sort of locus communis 
with all teachers who would rebuke an abuse of spiritual privi- 
leges. Many, however, of the most violent tirades which 
appeared in the German and French newspapers a few months 
back owed not a little of their point to a rendering of the passage 
which disguised the fact that the uncompromising phrase 
guorum Deus venter est is simply a scriptural quotation. Mean- 
while it is rather curious, as an article in the Czvz/ta Cattolica} 
has pointed out, to find that this particular text was a special 
favourite with Luther himself whenever he wanted an effective 
missile to fling at the head of a fellow-Reformer. But the 
German heresiarch and his friends were not generally content 
to leave the Scripture phrase in its native simplicity; they 
improved upon the original by describing the objects of their 
wrath as mancipia ventris (the bondsmen of their belly), servulz 
ventris (the slaves of their belly), or on one occasion at least 
as antmalia ventris, which we may perhaps render as “ belly- 
driven beasts.”* Again it becomes quite clear to anyone who 
examines closely the arrangement and argument of the 
Encyclical that the Pope had a very definite reason for laying 
stress upon the evils generated by the false teachers of the 
sixteenth century, because it was part of his design to contrast 
the principles of sham reformers with those of the true reformers, 
to insist that a moral renovation of the same kind is needed in 
our own day, and to urge that the example of St. Charles in 
doing battle against the heresy of Luther and Calvin ought to 
serve as a lesson and an encouragement to modern Catholics 
in dealing with the yet more insidious religious errors of the 
twentieth century. That no special onslaught upon German 
Protestantism can have been intended is obvious enough not 
only from the fact that the Pontiff, unlike his predecessor 
Leo XIII. in the Canisius Bull of 1897, abstains from driving 
the lesson home by any direct appeal, but also from the fact 
that a much more pointed and outspoken passage in a more 
conspicuous place, forming indeed the logical climax of the 

1 Civilta Cattolica, July 2, 1910, pp. 71—73. 

* This last gem is of course Luther’s own. The references are given in the 
Civilta Cattolica, as cited above. One other phrase of Luther’s may be extracted 


from his Preface to the Epistle to the Galatians. ‘* Quis unquam audivit (he asks), 
ut Papae abominationes sileam, tanta simul monstra prorupisse quanta his diebus 


videmus vel in solis anabaptistis ?” 
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whole document, concentrates attention upon a set of conditions 
which may or may not be identifiable with some other part of 
Kurope but which certainly does not apply to Germany. 


The same praise, the same gratitude will be due to Catholics of our 
own times and their valiant chiefs, the Bishops. Neither of these 
bodies ever fail in any way in their special duties of citizens, whether 
in fidelity and respect to rulers, even hostile, when they command what 
is just, nor in steadfast resolve when their orders must be disobeyed as 
unjust. ‘They will know how to avoid equally the bold-faced rebellion 
of those who rush into sedition and tumult, and the servile abjection 
of those who accept as most sacred laws the manifestly impious 
regulations of perverse men to whom the name of liberty is but a 
pretext to subvert law and justice and impose the harshest tyranny. 

This is what happens, in the face of the world and in the full light 
of modern civilization in one nation in particular where the powers 


of darkness seem to have established their principal seat. Under this 
he Church are 


trampled under foot. All sentiment of generosity, of delicacy and 


tyrannic domination all the rights of the sons of t 


good faith seems to be extinguished in the soul of its rulers,! though it 
was by these virtues, that their ancestors were long remarkable and so 
splendidly bore high the title of Christians. So evident it is that where 
there is the hatred of God and the Church, there also do we find a 
setting back of everything and a precipitate reversal towards the 
barbarism of ancient freedom, or rather towards the most cruel yoke 
of which the society founded by Christ and the education which 
it introduced had alone been able to rid us. So true again is it, as 
St. Charles himself said, so patent and acknowledged a fact, that no other 


srievously and is to Him a greater insult than 


r 
> 
} 
1 


fault offends God more 
the crime of heresy, and that nothing, so much as this horrible pest, 


can bring about the downfall of provinces and kingdoms. 


It must, I think, be sufficiently obvious from this, as well as 
from other passages that might easily be cited, that the Pontiff’s 
mind, in drafting his Encyclical, Edt/ae sacpe, was mainly pre- 
occupied with the doings of the enemies of the Church in our 
own day, and that his strictures upon the leaders of the revolt 
against Papal authority in the sixteenth century were altogether 
subordinate to his purpose of pointing out the fallacy of anti- 
clerical and Modernist schemes of reform. If the work of 
restoring all things in Christ is to be successfully carried 
through, it must be, he urges, on the lines indicated by the 
example of St. Charles, not by unfurling the standard of 


! The original reads ‘‘exstincto penitus in retfudlicae rectoribus omni sensu 


magnanimitatis, 
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rebellion. St.Charles and his imitators were the true Reformers ; 
not those who arrogantly claimed the name for themselves 
Speaking of the pseudo-reformers of our own times, the Pope 


urges : 


They, too, subvert the doctrine, laws, institutions of the Church 
while on their lips they have for ever the watchword of progress and 
civilization—not that they care for the cause, but under these high- 
sounding words they deem it easier to hide the evil purpose they have 
in view. 

What in reality are their aims, their attempts, their ways, you all 
know, and we have already denounced their designs. They want 
universil apostasy from the faith and discipline of the Church—an 
apostasy worse than the former which endangered the times of Charles, 
inasmuch as it creeps surreptitiously into the very veins of the Church, 
and with greater subtlety from erroneous principles deduces extreme 


consequences. 
And in a later paragraph he adds: 


Another aggravation of the present evil is that, where the turbulent 
innovators of past times preserved at least something of the treasure 
of divine revelation, it seems as if at present our reformers were never 
to rest till they see everything uprooted. ‘The foundation of religion 
once destroyed, the bond of civilized society necessarily snaps—a sad 


spectacle for the present, and one full of menace for the future. 


As compared, then, with the factitious and illogical outcry 
which the journalists of the Fatherland have raised against the 
Borromaus-Encyclica as an attack upon the religious teachers 
of their nation, it is possible to feel something almost like 
sympathy with certain other critics in this country who have 
assailed the Papal pronouncement as a glorification of Catholic 
intolerance. Was not Borromeo, they ask, the right hand of 
the Inquisition, the advocate of the most drastic measures to 
control the freedom of the press, the virtual founder of the 
Congregation of the Index, and the sworn foe of Protestantism 
in every form? 

If I have spoken of sympathy with these English critics 
of the Encyclical, it must be remembered that such approval 
is only comparative. There is perhaps rather more excuse, 


on the ground of logic and common-sense, to be made for 
those who protest against the Borromeo ideal altogether, than 
for those who seek to construe the traditional language of 
the Holy See into an outrage upon national sensibilities. In 
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point of fact the language of the Holy Father is singularly 
guarded as regards anything which might seem to touch upon 
the Church’s present relations with Protestantism. It is not 
the severity of St. Charles in dealing with the heretics of his 
own time that the Pope puts forward as matter for thankfulness 
and imitation. It is the ascetic ideal, the boundless self- 
sacrifice, the watchfulness which is shown in bringing religious 
instruction to the doors of all, the charity which made him 
alive to the needs of the poor, the true desire to improve social 
conditions, a desire proved, as the Encyclical says, “not by a 
vain display of words, after the fashion of rebellious reformers, 
but by acts, by a long and sustained effort even to the sacrifice of 
goods and health and life.” This is the sort of picture which 
the Holy Father paints and to which he comes back repeatedly 
in the course of his appeal. 

Then, without delay, he took in hand the reform of the people’s 
morals, considering as addressed to himself what had of old been said 
to the prophet: “I have set thee this day . . . to root up, and to pull 
down, and to waste, and to destroy, and to build, and to plant (Jer. i. 
10). As a good pastor, he personally visited the churches of the 
province, not without great fatigue, and similar in this to the Divine 
Master, he passed by doing good and healing the wounds of his flock. 
Every effort was made to suppress and root out the abuses which were 
then springing up either from ignorance or neglect of the laws. 
To the perversion of ideas and overflowing corruption of morals he 
opposed, as a dyke, schools and colleges which he opened for the 
education of children and young men—sodalities of Mary which he 
caused to prosper after having seen them at Rome in their first blossom ; 
refuges for young orphans, for persons in danger, widows, mendicants, 
or those whom sickness or old age rendered helpless. He also 
defended the poor against the power of the masters, the usurers, the 
trade in children, and he founded similar institutions in large number. 
But all this he did by totally rejecting the method of those who, in 
order to renew Christian society after their own fashion, upset and 
disturb everything, with vain bustle, forgetful of the divine word: “‘ The 
Lord is not in the earthquake” (3 Kings xix. 11). 

That this is the aspect of St. Charles’ character which in 
popular estimation eclipses all the rest might be proved by an 
appeal to almost any ordinary source of information, in fact, to 
the first Encyclopxdia or Dictionary of Biography which comes 
to hand.! And there can be no doubt that this is the true 


1 Asa matter of curiosity I have glanced at the account given of St. Charles 
Borromeo in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Chambers, and one or two similar works 


In none have I found anything to which the Saint’s most devoted admirers could 


take exce | tion. 
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estimate. St. Charles was before all else the devoted and 
tender shepherd of his flock, living entirely for others, and 
sparing himself in nothing. The only cause which drew out 
the sterner side of his character was the danger of infection 
which threatened the souls committed to him. The priestly or 
episcopal ideal which appealed to the sentiment of both Catholic 
and Protestant alike in that age of conflict is one that we can 
infer clearly enough from its negation in a famous passage of 
Lycidas. 

Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 

Creep and intrude and climb into the fold 

Of other care they little reckoning make 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook or have learn’d aught else the least 


That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped, 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

But swol’n with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace and nothing said. 


For St. Charles, the heretical teaching which stealthily made 
its way across the Alps or lurked insidiously behind the 
mountains in the valleys of the Grisons, represented “the grim 
wolf,” and he was assuredly no hireling who would be deterred 
from raising the alarm from any fear of unpleasant consequences 
to himself, or through any hope of human favour. Still, to 
represent him as an unreasoning fanatic, or as a persecutor 
thirsting for blood, as has been done in some recent criticisms, 
would be utterly to misconceive his character. Nothing 
probably shows St. Charles in a better or truer light as regards 
his relations with the Protestants who for him, as for the rest of 
the Catholic world at that date, were simply pernicious heretics, 
than the long correspondence which he carried on with 
G. F. Bonhomini, the Bishop of Vercelli, concerning the Swiss 
Nunciature. This, owing mainly to Borromeo’s exertions, had 
been established by Gregory XIII. in 1579, and Bonhomini 
when appointed Nuncio, wrote at every turn to the Saint, his 
friend, to ask his advice about his dealings with the various 
governments of the Swiss Cantons, to inform him concerning 
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the religious state of the country, and to submit almost all the 
measures of reform contemplated for his criticism and approval. 
The correspondence shows St. Charles as a man intensely in 
earnest, alive to the gravity of the situation, and inflexible in 
matters of principle; but at the same time thoroughly sane 
and reasonable and anxious to avoid every possibile ground of 
offence which could prejudice the Catholic cause.! It was 
perfectly clear to the Cardinal at Milan, as it was to his friend 
on the spot, that the honest Swiss peasantry who had been led 
astray by their intercourse with heretical teachers, were nearly 
always ill-instructed in their faith and often driven away from 
the Church by the scandalous lives of their Catholic pastors. Such 
men were to be won by gentle measures, not by threats and 
coercion. It was catechetical instruction for the people, a sound 
education and virtuous training for the clergy that were above 
all needful, and in promoting these objects neither St. Charles 
nor his friend Bonhomini grudged either trouble or expense. 
When St. Charles himself at a later date (1583) was appointed 
by the Pope Apostolic Visitor in Switzerland and undertook 
a journey into those districts of the Valtelline where Protes- 
tantism was rife, it is interesting to note how he prepared for 
his difficult mission. In the first place, he was urgent in 
obtaining prayers from every quarter, instituting public 
devotions in Milan for its good success. But, secondly, he 
strained his resources to the utmost to provide himself with 
a considerable sum of money, partly to defray the expenses of 
his journey without becoming a charge upon the people into 
whose country he was sent, but even more that he might have 
the means of giving generously to those in need, and might 
thus counteract the prejudice which attached to the supposed 
wealth and pomp involved in the dignity of a Cardinal. We 
know, in fact, from the documents that Oltrocchi had at his 
disposition, that to meet the expenses of this short visitation, 
the Saint had with immense trouble to himself collected the 
sum of 2,000 gold pieces.2, But even more than this, Father 
Bascape, his intimate friend and confidant, tells us that 
St. Charles in preparing for this mission insisted that “all 


? The correspondence has been most fully published by Steffens and Reinhardt, 
Die Nuntiatur von Giovanni Francesco Bonhomini, 1579—1581. Solothurn, 1906. 
See also Berthier, Lettres de J. F. Bonomio Nonce Apostoligue en Suisse. Fribourg, 
1894. 

? Oltrocchi, Vita, p. 691. 
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possible precautions must be taken that nothing should be done 
or said by anyone which might give offence to the Swiss people, 
however unreasonable their prejudices, and that while this care 
was a general law of Christian piety, its observance was a 
matter of most serious moment in circumstances such as these.” } 
It was out of the same consideration for the feelings of a not too 
friendly populace that the Saint a few years before had urged 
upon the Pope that Bonhomini should be despatched to the 
Swiss cantons not in the capacity of Visitor but with the title 
of Nuncio. All this, be it remarked, is quite inconsistent with 
that supposed fanaticism in the cause of orthodoxy which 
certain of St. Charles’ critics have attributed to him. Neither 
is it true, we may observe in passing, that Cardinal Borromeo 
had introduced the Inquisition into his episcopal city of Milan. 
If I may quote the words of the distinguished Bollandist who 
has been engaged for more than twenty years in collecting 
materials for the Life of St. Charles, and from whose personal 
impressions, kindly communicated to me in conversation, I have 
derived my strongest warranty for insisting upon the Saint's 
general moderation, Borromeo was in no sense the founder of 
the Inquisition in Milan. The Roman Inquisition had been 
organized there, as in most other parts of Italy, for centuries 
before, while “as for the Spanish Inquisition, it is notorious that 
the Saint had taken part with the whole population in resisting 
its introduction, and that his opposition had been crowned with 
success.” 

But there remain two definite incidents in the Life of 
St. Charles Borromeo, which in spite of all his noble qualities 
as a pastor and a reformer of morals, qualities disputed by 
none, have been used to fasten upon him a charge of fanaticism 
which the prejudiced assailants of the supposed tyranny 
of Rome will not easily suffer to die. The one belongs to 
the beginning, the other to the close of the Saint’s public 
career. It will probably be useful to consider both these 
episodes a little in detail. 

The first has gained a notoriety otherwise undeserved, 


1 *Ostendit proinde tum assidua et ardenti precatione cum ieiunio salutarique 
aliarum rerum patientia coniuncta opus esse; tum magna quoque cautione, ne 
quidquam ab aliquo fieret dicereturve quod ex ea gente quisquam in malam partem 
posset vel ob judicii infirmitatem accipere, quod ubique ex christiana pietate 
cavendum erat, id iis locis praecipuo studio fugiendum.” (Bascapé, De Vita et Rebus 
Gestis, p. 366.) 


* Father Van Ortroy in the Analecta Bollandiana, 1906, p. 521. 
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owing to the fact that it once fixed itself in the mind of the 
late Lord Acton, Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, as 
a typical example of the disastrous effects on character which 
were apt to be produced by extreme Ultramontane sympathies. 
References to the same episode occur more than once in 
Lord Acton’s correspondence, and it has naturally been 
taken up by those whose prejudices are more violent and who 
are far less capable than the Cambridge professor of discount- 
ing the facts in accordance with the feeling of the times. 

Writing to Mrs. Drew in 1884, Lord Acton says in the 
course of some rather bitter comments upon the tone of such 
Catholic apologists as Manning and Newman: 


I will show you what Ultramontanism makes of good men by an 
example very near home. St. Charles Borromeo, when he was the 
Pope’s nephew and Minister, wrote a letter requiring Protestants to be 
murdered, and complaining that no heretical heads were forwarded to 
Rome in spite of the reward that was offered for them. His editor 
with perfect consistency, publishes this letter with a note of approval.! 


It must of course be remembered that these words occur 
in the course of a brilliant and lively epistle to an intimate 
friend which was certainly not intended for publication. The 
writer would never have permitted himself such exaggerations 
of phrase in a public lecture, much less in any serious contribu- 
tion to history. We know in point of fact the letter of 
St. Charles to which Lord Acton refers, and it contains no 
mention of murdering Protestants and no expression of 
dissatisfaction at the shortage of heretical heads. All this is 
simply the historian’s purposely grotesque interpretation of a 
letter of remonstrance which Borromeo had addressed to the 
magistrates of Lucca, complaining of their slackness in looking 
after the heretical leanings of their fellow-citizens resident in 
Lyons. But it will be well to quote the text of the document: 


1563, Dec. 18th, Rome. 
Cardinal Borromeo to the Ancients ? (Ansiani) of Lucca.—I have 
written On previous occasions to your illustrious Lordships by the 
express command of our Lord (the Pope), and His Holiness in his 
briefs has admonished you, with that fraternal charity with which he 
regards the peace of your Republic and still more the salvation of th« 
souls of its inhabitants, that you should make opportune provision that 


' Lord Acton's Letters to Mrs. Drew, p. 186. 
* This was the title of the chief magistrates of the free Republic of Lucca. 
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your citizens and subjects who are in France may live as good Catholics 
—indeed I remember that you were much commended for the godly 
measures (santa provistone) you adopted in consequence. But ‘now 
since we hear anew from many quarters that your fellow-townsmen of 
Lucca, residing in the said Kingdom of France, and in particular a 
Lyons, are either doing their very worst against religion (0 fanno i/ 
peggio che sanno), or have fallen under such suspicion in the matter of 
faith, that Catholics are rather scandalized than edified by them, His 
Holiness by this letter of mine admonishes your illustrious Lordships 
again, that now particularly when by the grace of God the Council (of 
Trent) has come to an end, you should see to the renewal of the 
decrees which have been passed about this matter, and rigorously 
carry them out against offenders! in order that the evil and the decay 
of faith may not spread further, but in time be remedied, and that what 
still remains may be preserved intact. Your illustrious Lordships may 
be assured that such action will be infinitely agreeable to His Holiness, 
and that you can do nothing which will give him greater satisfaction 
than to apply a remedy as speedily and as efficaciously as may be 
possible. Indeed we are eagerly expecting to hear that you have made 
suitable provision. As this letter is written for no other purpose, I 
take my leave and commend myself very heartily to your Lordships.* 


Clearly there is nothing here about murdering Protestants 
or sending heretical heads. All that the writer asks is that 
certain decrees may be renewed which had previously been 
passed to safeguard the Catholicism of a colony of Luccan 
merchants who were resident in France. What were these 
decrees? Canon Sala, Cesare Cantu,? Mazzarosa, and now 
most recently Dr. Lazzareschi,* all assume that reference is 
made to a Bando passed by the magistrates of Lucca on 
January 9, 1562,° which set a price of 300 gold crowns upon the 
head of certain heretics. No doubt this sounds sufficiently 
startling, especially when we are told that the Lando in question 
was warmly commended in a brief of Pope Pius IV., and in a 


? 


1 ** Con esseguirli severamente contra li delinquenti.”” This seems to be the true 
reading. It appears that one or other of the copies of this letter leaves out the word 
contra, and reads ‘‘ et eseguiti severamente li delinquenti.” 

2 *PDocumenti circa la Vita e le Gesta di S. Carlo Borromeo” pubblicati per 
cura del Canonico Aristide Sala, archivista della curia arcivescovile di Milano, 
vol. iii. p. 289, Milano 1861. It has also been printed by Dr. Lazzareschi in Za 
Scuola Cattolica, July, August, 1910, p. 282. 

2 Cantit, Gli Zretici d’Stalia, ii. pp. 471, 478. 

* La Scuola Cattolica for July, August, 1910, pp. 281, 282. 

5 That this was the document exclusively or even primarily commended is not 
clear to me. It is certain that there were other measures enacted on the 19th of 
December previous, making provision against the infiltration of heretical teaching 
into Lucca itself. A phrase in the Pope’s Bull of commendation (ad cévitatem ipsam 
integram conservandam) seems clearly to allude to these provisions. 
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covering letter from his nephew St. Charles.! But to say, as 
Lord Acton and others have said, that this decree was nothing 
but an incitement to assassinate heretics, amounts to what one 
can only call a very serious misrepresentation of its purport. 
At the very worst it was in no way a project for the promis- 
cuous slaughter of Protestants, but a threat directed against 
certain individuals, already condemned by the legislature or 
contumacious and proscribed by name warning them that IF after 
a certain date they again set foot upon Catholic territory a reward 
would be paid to any one who took their lives. 

To print the text of this long Bando would be impossible in 
the present place, but I may venture to repeat here with some 
slight modifications, an account of its provisions which I formerly 
published in the columns of the Zad/et :* 


The wording shows that it was aimed at a few individuals who 
strove to pervert their fellow-Catholics zz Catholic countries, and were 
thus carrying on an active propaganda of heresy. The death penalty 
applied only to those who were proscribed by name after a vote of the 
council and whose names were posted up publicly in Lucca. We 
know from existing documents that there were at that time only six 
such persons, and that in the course of seven years (1558 to 1565) 
only one name was added to the list. By the aforesaid decree of 
January 9, 1562, these men were solemnly warned that they must quit 
Catholic territory by a certain date, z.e., the middle of February. If 
found in France, Spain, Italy, or Flanders after that time, a price was 
set upon their heads. But they were perfectly free to withdraw to 
Geneva, where in point of fact most of the Lucca Protestants were 
residing, or to settle in any part of Switzerland or Germany. It was, 
be it noted, the propinquity of Lyons to Geneva, and the fact that 
Lyons was then the frontier, which caused the former town to be a 
rendezvous of heretics. There is not the slightest suggestion that an 
assassin who struck his victim down in Geneva itself could claim any 
reward. The aim of the proclamation was not vindictive or punitive, 
but preventative, as the document explicitly stated, and in this way it 
amounted to a general decree of banishment under penalty of death 
from certain specified Catholic countries.‘ 


1 The letter has recently been printed by Dr. Lazzareschi, Za Scuola Cattolica, 
July, August, p. 282. 

® July 22, 1905. 

3 See the paper copied by Tommasi in the Archivio Storico Italiano, vol. x. 
p. 450; and cf. /nventario del R. Archivio di Stato in Lucca, vol. i. p. 355, note 1 

‘ I venture in spite of its length to give here the more relevant portion of this 
proclamation: ‘*Che per ovviare che li ribelli et dichiariti heretici, descritti nella 
tauletta in Cancelleria de’ magnifici Signori non infettino né macchino li altri 

VOL. CXVI AA 
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No one can possibly wish to apologize for such barbarous 
methods of enforcing stern decrees, but every honest-minded 
critic will acknowledge that this is something utterly different 
from a deliberate policy of assassination. 


But what is an even more serious misrepresentation, St. Charles 
is denounced as if the whole decree were concerned with setting a 
price upon the heads of heretics. By far the greater part of the 
proclamation is occupied with practical expedients to secure that the 
Lucchesi residents in Lyons should lead good Catholic lives. There 
are prohibitions concerning the reading and keeping of heretical 
books, the maintaining of correspondence with heretics, and the 
hearing of heretical sermons. There are other injunctions concerning 
the observance of the Lenten fast. Most noteworthy of all, the 
proclamation requires that all the Lucchesi shall make their Easter 
Communion publicly and together.4_ Information, enforced by heavy 
pecuniary penalties, is to be given of all transgressions, and a 
representative body, the Commisst della Natione, are to forward 
periodical reports to Lucca concerning the behaviour of their towns- 
men in all these particulars. Yet when St. Charles, two years later, 
complains that the Luccan merchants in Lyons are giving scandal 
by their heretical opinions, and begs the Republic to re-enact their 
former admirable provisions about religion, the only thing which this 
suggests to our critics is a bloodthirsty disappointment at the inadequate 
tribute of heads. The assassination clause had certainly ot been 
strictly enforced. There is not a scrap of evidence to show that a 
single life was taken in accordance with the proclamation, or that 
the price of blood was even once paid in Lucca at this period.? 
But we may very well believe that the other and more practical 
regulations affecting the daily lives of the little Luccan colony in 


cattolici . . . statuito s’intenda et sia, che detti heretici et ribelli come di sopra, 


per l’avvenire, passato mezzo ferraio prossimo, non possino andare, stare, 0 vero 
habitare in qualsivoglia parte delle iefrascritte provincie et luoghi, cioé d'Italia, 
Spagna, di Francia et suo dominio, di Fiandra et del Brabante: luoghi ne’quali la 
natione nostra suole conversare, habitare et negociare assai. Et per questo ogni 


volta che saranno ritrovati, o alcuno di loro sara ritrovato, passat letto tempo, in 


qualsivoglia de’sopradetti luoghi, chiunque l’amassera, guadagni . scudi trecento 


. et in oltre, se sara bandito, purché non sia bandito del magnifico consilio, 


d’oro. 
sia rimisso et libero di tal bando, et non essendo bandito possa rimettere un altro 
bandito.” (Tommasi e Minutoli, Sommario della Storia di Lucca, App. p. 177). 

1 Che siano tenuti et debbino, sotto le pene contenute in dette leggi, tutti insieme 
communicarsi nel giorno ordinario della Pasqua di Resurretio (/éz¢.) 


2 I say with confidence that, considering the abundant official records still 
preserved in Lucca, the close examination to which they have been subjected, and 
the notoriety given to such a case as that of Burlamacchi, if any victim had been 
assassinated as a proclaimed heretic and the reward paid, we could not fail to have 
heard of it. 
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Lyons had been observed at first and then come to be neglected. 
Charity and common-sense alike suggest that these were the opportune 
provisions which St. Charles wished to see re-enacted and carried into 
effect “in order that the evil and corruption of heresy might spread 
no further.” ! 

Twenty years after this incident and just a twelvemonth 
before the death of St. Charles there took place the second 
event already referred to, which, as we have said, has also 
been turned to account to fasten upon the Saint a charge of 
fanaticism. The point can be very briefly stated and it 
simply amounts to this, that Borromeo at the beginning of 
his visitation of Switzerland was responsible for the burning 
to death of twelve persons, eleven women and a priest, who 
had been found guilty of diabolic practices and of witchcraft. 
As for the broad fact, that, it must be admitted, is undoubtedly 
true ; but here again there is much to be said in explanation. 
It would be impossible at the end of this article to go fully 
into detail, but a few points deserve to be specially noted. 

a) There is absolutely no ground for the statement, which 
has been made by a modern writer, Camenisch, that these poor 
creatures were converts to Protestantism who were indicted as 
witches simply because they could not be proceeded against 
on merely religious grounds.” All this is arbitrary conjecture, 
and no facts are quoted to support it.* On the contrary, our 
accounts are explicit in supplying details of the usual satanical 
practices which seem to recur in most of these witch trials. 
Evidence was given that a number of people, mostly women, 
belonging to the neighbourhood of Roveredo, used to meet by 
night to hold diabolical orgies. They trampled upon the 
crucifix, profaned the Blessed Sacrament, and were guilty 
of indescribable debaucheries. More than 100 women were 


' The Zadlet, July 22, 1905, wu? supra. 

4“ Als Protestanten genossen sie den Schutz der Landesgesetze und so sehr 
wagte sich Borromeo denn doch nicht gegen dieselben zu widersetzen, als Hexen 
iber waren sie recht—und schutzlos.”” (Camenisch, Carlo Borromeo und die Gegen 
reformation im Veltlin, Chur, 1901, p. 133-) 

> The only vestige of proof is a reference to a like work by G. A. a Macra, 
Compendio Storico della Valle Mesolina, Lugarne, 1838, the writer of which, so 
Camenisch says, knows nothing of their being witches, but only that they wer 
heretics—‘* von Hexen in Minox weiss a Marca nichts.” But this is simply an 
untruth, for a Marca, p. 132, tells us of Borsato having been sent beforehand to 
Roveredo as inquisitor by St. Charles: “affinche concarita e prudenza procedesse 
nei debiti ed umani termini di giustizia contro le persone credute madlefiche e 


scismatiche.”” 
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implicated in these nocturnal atrocities, but the leader of 
all was the parish priest, Domenico Quattrini, who still 
continued to say Mass and discharge his sacred functions. 
The majority are alleged to have repented, confessed, and to 
have been admitted to pardon. But eleven seemed obdurate, 
and along with Quattrini they were handed over to the secular 
arm and eventually burned, the priest having first of all been 
solemnly degraded. In face of the explicit assertions of 
St. Charles himself and of his friend and biographer, the 
Ven. Bascapé, both of them surely men who were at least 
truthful and fearless, not to speak of numerous other testimonies, 
it is impossible to believe that the cause for which these poor 
creatures were condemned was any other than a real persuasion 
that they had been guilty of diabolical practices. What had 
St. Charles or Catholicism to gain by proceeding to extremities 
against eleven poor women in one locality, if the real offence 
were only communication with heretics? Besides this, their 
leader still acted as a Catholic priest, and, further, the charge 
of witchcraft had been brought to St. Charles when at Milan 
some time before.' 

(6) As for the charge of witchcraft, the facts, as in so many 
of these cases, are absolutely baffling. The women, as we shall 
see, all appear to have owned the justice of their sentence. It 
does not appear incredible that the very rumour of the existence 
of such practices created, here as elsewhere, in some weak-minded 
women a perverse desire of imitating the hideous mysteries of 
which gossip spoke with bated breath. The profanation of 
religious rites and the debaucheries may have been true, even 
though the stories of riding through the air on broomsticks and 
injuring cattle and crops be fictitious. Many features in the 
undoubtedly authentic confessions of some of the “sorcerers” 
accused in France and Spain? under similar circumstances seem 
to point in this direction. What is in any case certain is that 
the witch mania flourished at this period even more rankly in 
Protestant lands than among Catholics. Luther and other 
leaders of the Reform expressed themselves upon the subject 
of witches in the strongest terms: “No compassion should be 


1 ** Accedebat quod publico vicorum consilio nonnulli ex valle ad Carolum 
venerant iudicemque petierant qui apud eos maleficas strigesque inquireret, quod 
quidem ab veteri eorum more ad Archiepiscopum Mediolanensem similes ob causas 
confugiendi non abhorrebat.” (Bascapé, De Vita et Rebus Gestis S. Caroli, Brixiae, 


1615, p- 365+) 
2 See, for example, H. C. Lea, Chapters in the Religious History of Spain. 
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shown them,” said Luther, “I would have them all burnt,” ! and 
he proceeds to discourse at length in the same sense. 

c) But there was after all one feature about the execution of 
these poor creatures, whom St. Charles had delivered to the 
magistrates for the Jaw to take its course, which it would not 
be easy to find paralleled elsewhere, certainly not among the 
witch-burnings in Protestant lands. Whether it was the prayers 
of St. Charles himself, or the ardent appeals of some of his 
devoted clergy, the eleven poor victims, before the end came, 
all turned to God and died in the most edifying dispositions. 

Oltrocchi, who edited, with valuable additions, the work of 
Giussano, speaks of having seen three separate letters of a 
certain Father Charles, a Jesuit,? who had been sent to Roveredo 
with the Oblate John Stoppani, apparently for the express 
purpose of assisting these poor creatures. The first of these 
letters, all of them written to St. Charles, who had_ been 
compelled to leave for Bellinzona, was sent off on December Ist, 
and announces that four of the “ witches” were to be burned on 
the 3rd of the month. The second letter, dated December Sth, 
says that four more suffered on December 5th. The third 
letter, of December 18th, informed the Cardinal that the three 
remaining victims had been executed on the 13th. Oltrocchi 
prints the second of these letters in full, and omitting the 
expressions of gratitude to God for the extraordinary change 
which the late visitation had wrought in the lives of the people, 
we may thus summarize the writer’s account of the fate of the 
poor unfortunates who suffered on December 5th. 


There was |he says|a huge pile of faggots collected in an open 
y>} § § 


space, and each of the four women was placed upon a little platform 
and bound with ropes, her face being turned towards the heap of 
wood. [This was seemingly an act of mercy that smoke and flame 
might suffocate the victim sooner.] The heat and roar of the flames 
were incredibly great, and it was found afterwards that not only the 
flesh but the bones had been reduced to ashes. When they had been 
bound to the platform, they again confessed their crimes (exas), and 
I gave them the final absolution while Stoppani and two other priests 


encouraged and consoled them. To tell the truth [he goes on], I am 


! Table- Talk, p. 32. 

* Cesare Cantu, Zretic: ¢’/talia, ii. 387, states, I know not on what 
the writer of these letters was the saintly Barnabite, Carlo Bascapé. 
out of devotion to his 


grounds, that 
Bascape was 
christened John Francis, but took the name Carlo in Religion 


friend. 
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quite unable to give any idea of the deep sorrow of heart and the 
resigned composure with which they underwent this terrible punish- 
ment. Before they were brought to the place of execution they had 
rid themselves of their sins by confession and had received the Body 
of our Lord. They acknowledged that they had deserved this punish- 
ment from God for their crimes, and after giving assured signs of 
repentance, they consecrated their bodies and souls to our Lord. They 
had a rosary round their necks as a pledge of salvation. The whole 
of that open space was filled with a vast crowd who, raising their voices, 
called aloud upon the name of Jesus, and then the poor women 
(miserrimae illae rogo impositae Jeminae) were heard to echo the same 
Holy Name from the midst of the flames. 


This assuredly was a result fitted to console the heart of so 
earnest a lover of souls, and once again, in the very midst of 
our shrinking from these barbarous punishments, we may still 
recognize the contrast between the spirit of the true and the 
false reformer to which Pope Pius recurs so often in the Encyc- 
lical which has occasioned the present article. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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It was November, /e mots noir or Miz-du, as it is in Breton, 
and customs centuries old were being observed as usual in many 
a farm or cottage in Brittany. They had not been forgotten 
at Vorlaix, so on All Souls’ Eve, after Vespers, the Curé of 
St. Kirec left the church to bless the graves in the churchyard, 
while through the deepening twilight loomed the great granite, 
moss-grown Calvary of seventeenth century date, which supported 
by piers and arches, stood in all its pathetic grandeur on rising 
ground near, and which was never passed, even by the careless, 
without raised hat or lowered voice. 

It was during November, the messager de ’hiver, that Gildas 
de Paindec travelled quickly—for those days—along the hard, 
poplar-bordered roads in his own post-chaise, and nearing 
Vorlaix, some 4z/ométres distant from Alard, he decided to 
stay in the little village for the night and proceed to his destina- 
tion on the morrow. He had been making the “grand tour,” 
as was very usual with young men of his rank in the thirties, 
and luxury-loving man though he was, he rather liked small 
wayside inns, for contrast was to him an ever fresh source of 
pleasure, as was also the studying of his fellow-creatures under 
various aspects. Over the door of the Croix Blanche was a bush 
of mistletoe indicating the house to be an auderge, and very soon 
he was shown by the proprietor and his wife into the general 
room where a blazing wood fire was very acceptable, and 
where trestle tables covered with ¢oz/e ciré! stood on the sanded 
floor. 

Gildas, having washed his hands in a fusty, ice-cold chamber 
was glad to come back to the big room where a huge hound, 
lying before the fire, rose, stretched himself and came forward 
to receive the expected pat on his head, for he instinctively 
recognized in the visitor a lover of his kind. 

Jean the valet, had gone to arrange for the night the room 
his master had just left, getting a fire lighted, unpacking a 


4 American, or oil cloth. 
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bulky sac de nutt, literally made of carpet in those days, and 
making sure that the bed was dry. 

The whole personality of Gildas bore the ineffable marks of 
race, but the soft, long locks of brown hair falling over his fine 
cloth collar, gave a touch of effeminacy to the face which 
otherwise, in intense virility of expression and feature, in 
decided chin and strong mouth, was essentially manly. He 
was leaning back on a settle over which he had thrown his 
travelling cloak with its sable lining —a souvenir of Russia, 
given him bya prince of that country—the sweetly scented, 
burning wood giving out flame which drew many lights and 
sparkles from his one ring, in which was set a valuable gem of 
great beauty. It was good to sit there in the warmth while 
Pierre, a boy of about fifteen in a blue blouse, was laying a 
table, after wiping it over with a dish-clout, somewhat noisily. 
He crossed the knives and forks, placed tumbler and wine-glass 
in front of the cover, saw that the salt and pepper cellars were 
filled, a large decanter of pale golden coloured cider was also 
put on, together with some greenish-hued water in a carafe, 
and a pot of tooth-picks, some thick white plates completing 
the arrangements. The boy clattered everything down clumsily 
but he moved quickly in his savattes,! having left his sado¢s in the 
kitchen, through the open door of which the pleasant interior 
was well seen from where Gildas sat. 

The kitchen was dimly lighted by tallow candles—Gildas 
had four dougtes on the table behind him. At a large fourneau 
Madame was busy, while Francois, her younger son, blew up 
the charcoal. A peat and wood fire burnt in the cavernous open 
hearth, over which hung the enormous black fot au feu slung by 
chains secured to a hook in the chimney. There were three 
fits clos* ranged round the room, with its earthen floor, and these 
were antique, beautifully made in oak, and decorated by 
elaborate carving 

These /z¢s clos have rails for letting in light and air, while 
ht into them. At 
night-time the owners retire inside their box-beds, draw the 


large ones have a small window opening rig 
doors closely together, and come out of them in the morning 
fully dressed ; where and how they wash being problematical. 

In a corner of the kitchen was a ladder up which the boys 
scrambled to their garret. 


rs 


1 Socks worn inside clog 


2 Box-bedsteads. 
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In a carved oak arm-chair near the hearth sat Mathurine, 
the host’s witless sister, one of the chers innocents so frequently 
found in Breton homes, and who, like the poor, are regarded as 
sacred beings. Fazdbles desprits, in their pitiably dependent 
position they are ever the objects of the tenderest love and care. 
Mathurine’s eyes had a far-off expression in them, she was 
always smiling, and her soft useless hands, not made ruddy 


from working, moved constantly over her wooden beads. The 


g, 
blessing of God was firmly and devoutly believed always to 
rest over her and such as her. 

On the richly carved oak dresser hung brilliant copper 
cooking utensils, the latter being inspected from time to time 
by the one gend’arme of the village to make sure that they 
were free from verdigris. 

Gildas took it all in as he half-musingly watched the scene, 
his thoughts then with sudden change turning to himself, and 
the strange feeling that this Wanderjahre of travel was nearly 
at an end, his mind greatly enriched by his experiences, his 
memories of diverse lands and peoples. He would have much 
to tell his uncle Henri, and he reflected with content on the 
great cases of curios and pictures bought in foreign lands, and 
now travelling by fetite vitesse to the chateau. How pleased the 
old man would be—he hoped the cases would arrive soon 

Having lost his parents at an early age, Gildas had been 
brought up by his uncle—his only near relative, who, being 
single, adopted him, treating him ever as his son and prospective 
heir. Dreams of past and future were so occupying him that 
Gildas started when Pierre, now divested of his blouse, stood 
napkin in hand before him. 

“ Monsieur le Comte est servi.” 

After dining, having finished the black coffee, Gildas returned 
to his seat by the fire, and filled his pipe from a pouch on which 
a jewelled nine-pointed coronet was conspicuous. Pierre mean- 
while was clearing away. The boy had a face which came to 
him from Breton peasant ancestors—a brown race with long 
heads, real hazel eyes, a sombre and grave expression, and he 
was short of stature. He belonged to a people who ages ago 
had set up the dolmens and the menhirs, who had taken part 
in the mystic rites, the pagan worship of the Druids. 

“What do you do all day?” asked the Count, who loved 
the study of mankind. “You cannot have enough travellers to 
require your services as garcon.” 
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“I keep the accounts. I can read and write,’ he added 
proudly, for such accomplishments were uncommon in those 
days, “ but Jules, my brother, will be able to do all I do when 
I go away.” 

“Where are you going?” inquired Gildas, noting that the 
sad look on the boy’s face deepened. 

“ Away from here, Monsieur, to Alard,” and Pierre paused, 
and looking up met the eyes of the Count fixed with a look of 
intense inquiry upon him. It was a psychological moment, 


” 


though neither of them knew it. 

“I am going away after Christmas to the seminary at 
Alard. Iam going to study to be a priest. My parents have 
always wished it since I was a baby, and I had never thought 


» 





of anything else 

The Count noted the past tense. 

“ Until—until a little time ago.” 

“Do you want to go?” 

Pierre shook his head, and his eyes filled with tears, which, 
however, he was too reserved to shed. 

“I must go, Monsieur, I must go,” said he, in a voice thrilled 
through with emotion, all the more expressive as being so 
unexpected by Gildas. 

“They will not keep you if you have no vocation—they 
cannot force you,” said Gildas kindly, unable to think of any- 
thing else to say. The son of poor, respectable inn-keepers, 
why, it was what so many boys would wish for, the Curé of a 
Breton village being a person of importance, looked up to, 
consulted, revered ; and the position itself often formed one of 
the lower motives, urging many a youth to offer himself when 
possible for that life. 

“ No, Monsieur, but—but 

“ Why do you not want to go?” asked the Count. “Tell me, 
mon gar,’ said he familiarly, and with such sympathy in his 
voice, which was peculiarly sweet, that Pierre sighed and 
answered, though he could not have told any one why it seemed 
so easy to speak, he, a poor ignorant boy, to this fine gentleman, 
whose exquisite Parisian French was so delightful to hear, 
whose life must be in all ways so completely different from his 
own—why, even his very valet and coachmen were grand 
compared to himself! So he told his little story—how trifling, 
how insignificant, but oh, of what impassioned moment to him! 

“Monsieur—my uncle, my mother’s brother—has risen very 


” 
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much in life,and he has a large charcutier’s' shop in Paris. 
Paris, Monsieur le Comte!—think of that !—and he offered to 
take me to train for the business and to live with them in their 
apartment over the shop. He has a maison de campagne near 
Passy, and goes there for Sundays and fétes, and—and—he said 
if I did well I might, later on, be his partner, and ‘ante, his 
wife, would have liked it, as they have only one son, just my 
age, who is delicate. He came here at the Saint Michel—he 
was quite a seigneur, Monsieur—not like Monsieur le Comte, of 
course, but still, oh, he was wz deau AJonszeur, such fine clothes, 
and he arrived in the Coupé of the diligence, he did not go in 
the /xtérieure, where we and the poorest go when we travel !”” 

“And what did your parents say?” asked Gildas, struck 
with the human note which thrilled through the recital of the 
trouble which he recognized to be one—it stirred him most 
deeply. 

“They would hardly listen, Monsieur, they did not under- 
stand, and even Monsieur le Curé, he did not feel for me. It 
seems so hard to have to go away and study books, and end in 
being a poor vicaire, or even curé—he, our curé, is so poor we 
send him a dish of meat on féte-days often. He has seen 
nothing much out of Brittany, and has never been to Paris.” 

“‘I can imagine that Paris must have great attractions to 
you.” 

“Yes, oh yes, it is all so beautiful, and here—here, what 
have we but our poor country? and besides, it is something to 
be in commerce. But, Monsieur, sometimes I have thought,” 
and he lowered his voice, “is it perhaps /e Vieux Guillaume 
tempting me?”. 

Gildas remembered full well the stories heard in youth, and 
the strange nomenclature for things and people unseen, for 
personages evil or good, and knew the boy meant in his own 
Breton tongue, Guillon Coz, or the devil, and with marvellous 
velocity of memory he recalled a sermon heard once in Paris 
on the Temptation in the Wilderness. Yet now he was 
realizing in a way that seemed to him extraordinary that before 
this boy’s mind was just such a battle to fight as the preacher 
had indicated. The magnetic attraction of Paris and a pork- 
butcher’s shop on the one hand meeting the desires of the boy’s 
heart, on the other, the humble life, monotonous, poor and 
uneventful, of a country priest, yet a life of transcendent worth. 


1 Pork-butcher’s. 
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After a pause, while these things arraigned themselves before 
the mind of Gildas, he answered : 

“Yes, mon gar, it may be le Vieux Guillaume tempting you, 
because,” he added, possessed of suddenly-increased insight, 
and lowering his voice, “I fancy that perhaps / don Dieu is 
calling you to the priesthood.” 

The Count flushed as he spoke, for the words proceeded 
from an inner force, strangely new to him. 

“Yes, Monsieur—yes—I do feel that, and that is why it is 
so hard—that is why.” 

Sharp cracks of a whip, heavy rumbling of wheels and 
tinkling of bells struck pleasantly on the ears of both Gildas 
and Pierre, who, strained and tense, were half sorry, half relieved 
that the conversation perforce ceased, as the great diligence 
drew up at the door, succeeded by bustle, chattering, and noise, 
in the midst of which Gildas went up to his room, a curious 
sensation of excitation possessing him, as often occurs after a 
time of esoteric action. 

It was not deficiency of sympathy, but a habit of ejecting 
from his thoughts a subject that was done with that turned 
Pierre’s troubles out of his head that evening, and the next 
morning there was the last stage of the journey to arrange for 
when his valet brought him his first breakfast. 

The sky was slate-grey, snow might fall, and Jean, who 
hated travelling, was heartily hoping for the end of the journey, 
with the comforts of the chdteau, thankfully received the order 
to see that his master’s carriage was at the door by ten o'clock. 

The Count was accompanied to the door by the whole 
family, Pierre excepted, for he had been sent on an errand for 
his father, and as they drove through the grey village, quiet, 
dull, and cheerless, Gildas recognized the boy, who turned, and 
whose sad eyes as he met them fully, brought back the conver- 
sation of the night before. He wondered what Pierre would 
do—would he have the courage to declare his wishes and go to 
his uncle—would he have the greater valiance of obeying the 
Voice calling him elsewhere ? 

Meanwhile, how good life was to himself! What a year he 
had had! Truly, money, for he was well off—position, his was 
one of the oldest families in France—youth, he was only 
twenty-two—beauty, though modest, he could not but know 
that his tall, slight figure was active, lithe, and well proportioned, 
his whole personality attractive, and he inherited the eyes of 
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his mother, Leonore de Meridique, a Court beauty of a past 
generation—talents, a good linguist, an excellent general and 
classical scholar, a musician of no mean order—all these things 
formed solid passports to the brilliant world in which there is 
so much to please, to dazzle, to enthrall, and those who say 
there is nothing to attract therein are fools, and he knew it and 
rejoiced in having it all, but that was not everything! Some- 
thing—someone else—tugged at his heart. 

He had first met her at a ball in Vienna, a young princess 
of singularly sweet and charming aspect, with the perfect 
manners of the women of her country, and also possessed of 
the indispensable sixteen quarterings free from any blemish 
which would bar her or her immediate relatives from a 
recognized position at the Austrian Court. He knew instinc- 
tively that she liked him far more than he could have hoped, 
and hearing lately that she was still unmarried, he intended 
consulting his uncle about it, more especially as mutual friends 
had hinted that the marriage would find favour with the young 
girl’s parents, now in Paris. The very thought drove him into 
enchanted ground—life was good, very, very good. 

It was dark when his post-chaise rattled over the streets of 
Lannes, cobble-paved, and with the inevitable gutter at each 
side, where side-walks were few, though it was a town of 
fair size. 

The lamp-lighter was kindling the light in the réverdéres— 
lamps slung by chains across and depending in the centre of 
the street—and once out of the town limit, beyond the oc¢roz, 
the Chateau de Indec was but a kilometre distant. So Gildas 
was being driven to the sound of cracking whip up the long 
beech avenue, the lodge-keepers having swung open the gates 
a minute before. He would not, could not now stop to speak 
to them, he must hurry on to the house itself, with its pepper- 
pot towers and admirable work of the best period of the 
Renaissance. His heart beat with joyous anticipation, and the 
grey-haired butler came hastily down the steps from the 
perron, behind which the immense hall-doors stood hospitably 
open. 

The man bowed, and in a grave voice thrilled with emotion, 
he said : 

“ Monsieur le Duc, ah, Monsieur le Duc!” 

The sudden manner of indicating that his uncle was dead, 
drew the little colour that ever was from the face of Gildas. 
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“When did it happen?” 

“This morning, your Grace.” 

“ Of what?” 

“ Sudden heart failure.” 

“Is he——?” Gildas hesitated. 

““When your Grace has refreshed himself. Your Grace must 
be tired. I can conduct you.” 

The old servant spoke with the slow dignity of his people, 
and his young master, feeling numb with cold and his powers 
of thinking dulled by the shock, followed through the great hall. 

Outside the room his uncle used were two rough coats and 
hats flung on a carved oak chair; he heard a sound of faint 
tapping, of furniture being moved. He guessed rightly that 
his uncle was being measured for his coffin, that all was prepar- 
ing for changing his room into a chapelle ardente. 

It had pleased his uncle to keep up the usual state, so three 
footmen waited on Gildas, who had but small appetite for the 
dishes offered him and which had been cooked by an expert, 
the late Duke having kept an excellent table. 

Saturnin, the old butler, seemed loth to go as he slowly 
placed dessert before his master, who had not opened his mouth 
but to eat and drink, refusing many proffered dishes by a 
negative gesture—a trick learnt in Italy. Now he told Saturnin 
to stay with him, and the other servants having gone he half- 
turned his chair and looked at the old man. 

“It was sudden—my uncle's death?” 

“Not to us, Monsieur le Duc,’ said the man, “ Anna and I 
saw the Fantéme dela mort just before he passed away. He 
was not very well last night, the doctor came and did not think 
him very ill. Anna and I were looking out of his window to 
open it—he wanted air, and it was the charette.” 

According to Breton legend, Akon, or the spirit of death, 
travels in a mysterious pall-covered cart drawn by six horses. 
It stops at a door, that being the summons for the soul to depart 
at the bidding of the spectre of death. 

Gildas nodded; he knew these tales of old, and in his inmost 
soul did not discredit them, though he might have been loth 
to the admission in other society. 

“The priest came this morning, your Grace, just in time. 
He was a good master, monsieur, a very good one, and we shall 
all miss him.” 

“I should like to go up now to his room,” said Gildas, 
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after more conversation on the subject sadly interesting to 
both. 

Death had not to him the terror which is so often found in 
southern nations, there was a sombre, grave note in his nature 
which did not shrink from things pertaining to the King whose 
rule is imperial and whose country is indeed Brittany. A Breton 
to this day will spend whole nights by the grave of a relative, 
and pour libations of milk over it. A peasant who wants to rise 
early will often leave word at the grave in the firm belief of 
being awakened by the ghost at the correct time. 

In the ivory features of the old Duke, Gildas could recognize 
a likeness to himself as the still figure lay on the bed attired in 
his court dress, the lace frills of which fell over hands finely 
moulded and similar in shape to those of Gildas. Already the 
furniture had been moved out of the way. Some of the maids 
knelt in prayer, and Gildas knew that the men, who would work 
all night, would change the great old room into a chapfelle 
ardente. Black curtains with white “tears” would be hung 
over the old tapestry which then covered the walls, and showed 
hunting scenes, beautiful sea and landscapes, lovely flower 
designs — eloquent of life, mirth, and pleasure, all of which 
things were in striking contrast to the form at whose head and 
feet burnt candles. At the foot of the magnificent bed, with its 
carving and rich curtains was standing an ancient crucifix with 
chased silver holy water stoup and brush near. 

Gildas mechanically asperged the corpse, he was conscious 
of a genuine feeling of sorrow for the death of the man who 
had been his only near relative, and with whom he had always 
had good companionship, and for whom he had ever had a real 
affection. 

All went perfectly smooth as regarded the will and the 
various formalities necessary for proving it. All was his, the 
chateau with its wide-spreading lands, the small, beautifully- 
appointed Adte/ close to the Champs Elysées, and more than 
this there was money-—ample, and in the soundest securities— 
constituting a great fortune. 

There could be no festivities for New Year's Day in the 
chateau, where the profound mourning of the period reigned, 
but a couple of college friends came to stay with Gildas, they 
having in those days much the same tastes as himself. But 
they soon found it dull, made excuses to leave, and their host 
in January found himself alone. He used to wander about the 
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picture galleries, investigate the treasures of the library, ride 
or walk all over the estate and the surrounding country, 
during which time he thought much and deeply of his future. 
He finally resolved to travel to Paris without delay, and from 
his town-house to make his suit for the hand of Elise 
Marie Princesse Veyer of Arvistein, his heart beating fast at 
the hope that she would be his, that those great blue eyes 
would answer his passionate look of love, that the lovely face, 
framed in black ringlets touching her white throat, would be 
that of his wife, for he ever thought of her as he saw her last 
in her white ball attire, the Veyer pearls round her throat, wax- 
like flowers nestling in her hair. 

He, who usually loved society, felt surprised at himself, at 
the sense of relief at being alone. He had felt out of touch 
with the interests of his friends, and all the time while riding, 
driving, walking, playing cards, talking, he could not give 
himself entirely to the occupation in hand; thoughts kept 
forcing themselves on his mind, and though he resolutely thrust 
them back, trying not to give heed to them, this preoccupation 
naturally detracted from the value of his society with his 
companions. 

He finished his solitary dinner one evening, after giving 
orders for travelling to Paris two days later. He wondered if 
later on, opposite to him at the same table, would be the lovely 
face so constantly in his mind, in spite of thoughts of a different 
nature which seemed to defy his efforts to banish them. 

He was restless, and could not spend the evening in the 
library—the solitude he had yearned for when his friends were 
there oppressed him now—he wanted action, movement. 
Well, he would go out—walk—the night air would brace him. 
He put on thick boots, threw on a heavy cloak, and putting a 
soft hat on he went out, and in a little while was on the open 
common, across which was a narrow road, a young moon giving 
him barely light to see his way, for the night was cold and 
dark, the clouds heavy. 

As he walked far on, just near an old Calvary he saw a 
light which came nearer and nearer. A small boy was holding 
a lantern, behind him the parish priest, the wind blowing back 
the white hair, on which was his biretta, his hands clasped on 
his breast, for, as Gildas knew, he was taking the Blessed 
Sacrament to a sick person! 

Gildas, with an emotion foreign to him, knelt down with 
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bared head, realizing, as he had never in his life done, the infinite 
magnitude of a priest’s office, how sublime was the work they 
had to do, how magnificent to know that its intrinsic value was 
untouched by accidental circumstances! The son of a king, 
the son of a peasant, alike were their powers—in the most 
gorgeous cathedral earth could show, in the poorest cottage, 
they could alike give to men the Food of Angels. 

As Gildas walked back meeting the biting air, he knew all 
things were altered. He was forced to contemplate that which 
he had tried to put aside. His own words to Pierre, his own 
voice, came back to him: 

“Perhaps /e don Dieu is calling you.” 

Wandering about the common, Gildas, only half aware of 
the cold, regardless of a fine sleet that after midnight came on, 
fought his battle. The kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them, all! alluring, all beautiful, all of which, sud specie 
aeternttatis, could be used for the greater glory of God. Yes,—but 
not by those called to another life, for now,—now he recognized 
the fact that he was called. 

In that night—one never to be forgotten by him, or by the 
Recording Angel—he gauged the temptation, he discovered 
where the crucial point lay. Not in riches, honours, liberty, art, 
all the charms of the world—attractive though they might be— 
nay,—were. It was the renunciation of marriage, of ever know- 
ing the love of wife or child, or the sacred joy of fatherhood. 
There indeed was renunciation—a holocaust in very truth, one 
touching the deepest and tenderest depths of his nature, for in it 
would have to be slain hopes dearer to him than he had ever 
realized until that moment. As a Breton writer says: 

Les prétres ne peuvent pas vivre comme les autres. . . . L’église est 
leur ménage, et le paroisse leur famille ; il n’y a mettre chez eux ni une 
armoire de marié, ni un berceau d’enfant; il n’y a place qu’au Christ 
étendu sur la croix. C’est devant lui qu’on se couche, qu’on se lave, 
qu’on prend son repas! Le prétre n’y pas d’autre ami ni d’autre 
compagnon. 

There came to his mind that very week how, passing the 
lodge-keeper’s cottage, the woman had come to open the gate 
with a baby in her arms, and a small, tightly-capped child had 
run out to him, and he had patted the little face. The touch 
of the cheek, warm, soft, recurred to him then in that strange 
night, when he agonized, when he fought in his soul as men 
fight for life. 
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But it would have to be—the sacrifice must be made—and 
that not in one act, done once and for ever. Habit and time 
he knew full well, would effectuate much softening caused by 
the giving up of riches and wealth, of luxury, to which he had 
always been used, but the other—oh, the other—truly, the 
burning of the offering might be very slow, might only be done 
by a life-long struggle. By the early morn, chill and solemn as 
nature ever is when night dies and vitality is lowest, the angels 


came, 


Two decades passed ere one spring day, early in Lent, a 
short, stout Curé, unmistakably from the country, knelt in a 
large church in Paris, waiting until the few remaining people, 
chiefly men and women of fashion, had been confessed, and then 
a priest, tall and slight, with thick hair turning grey, leaving 
his confessional, the country priest followed him to the sacristy. 

“You don’t remember me—but of course you could not,” 
said the younger man in strong Breton accent, meeting the 
piercing grey eyes, which some said could read the inmost 
thoughts of souls. 

“Yes I do—the Croix Blanche—years ago. I often wondered 
if you became a priest—how glad Iam!” The voice was full 
of thankful joy. 

“Yes, mon Pére, so am I,” said the Curé simply. “Now at 
last I have come to Paris on a visit, but I love my dear /arozsse, 
my people, my own country—but you, mon Pére—you gave up 
so much.” 

“Every soul is a kingdom of the spiritual world,” said Pére 
de Paindec, “our work is to conquer and win them for Jesus 
Christ.” 

“What one gives up is well worth it,” said Pierre, thinking 
of the pork-shop, and looking admiringly at the face, full of 
light and power, of the man whose reputation as a guide and 
leader of souls was great. He had a magnetic personality, he 
was an ascetic, they guessed—how deeply, no one knew. 

“Worth it!” exclaimed the priest, his face illumined as the 
setting sun touched his unearthly countenance, “ ah, indeed it is,” 
and he spoke with the convincing accent of one who knew. It 
was knowledge purchased with the very life-blood of the heart. 

Arranging for a meeting on the morrow, the Curé went away, 
and the elder, clad in the black “ heroic robe” of the Society of 
Jesus, let himself into the adjoining Presbytery. 
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Flotsam and Jetsam. 
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The Church Times and the Magisterium of the Church. 


IT was to be expected that Pius X.’s recent condemnation 
of the errors of the S7//onistes, touching as is the affectionate 
language in which it is couched, and touching as is the Christian 
docility with which it has been received, should stir the bile of 
the Church Times; and it has moved it to publish one of its 
characteristic articles,’ which takes the form of a disquisition on 
the Church’s magtsterium, or teaching office. This, more suo, it 
caricatures with a view to facilitating refutation—though, as 
may be imagined, without offering any alternative theory of 
Church teaching. 

In the years previous to 1870, it instructs its readers, the 
Infallibility for which the Ultramontanes were working was of 
what we may perhaps call the breakfast-table kind. The 
allusion is to the late Dr. Ward’s paradoxical remark that 
he would like to receive an infallible decision every morning 
with his toast. Dr. Ward, of course, meant merely to protest 
against the notion, dear to some at that time, that an infallible 
decision was at best a necessary evil, as limiting the freedom of 
human thought; but the Church Times takes his bon mot 
seriously, and assumes that it expressed the feeling of the 
whole body of infallibilists. Then it adds triumphantly that the 
hopes of these strange people have been falsified, “those of the 
type of Veuillot, Manning, and Ward no longer dream of having 
an infallible utterance with the toast, as Ward boisterously said,” 
and “there are few theologians who would venture to point to 
a single infallible utterance since 1870 which falls under the 
definition,” and “many who seem to think such a thing practically 
impossible.” This, however, is absurd. What a few extremists, 
publicists rather than theologians, may have thought is of no 
consequence ; what the mass of theologians in the ranks of the 
so-called Ultramontanes thought and expected- from the 
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definition is just what has resulted from it, neither more nor 
less. The stubborn opposition of a certain section of Catholics— 
who sought to justify their disobedience to the utterances of the 
Holy See by the plea that, till these had been accepted by the 
Church diffused, they had no binding force—has disappeared, 
and the Holy See has gone on teaching since in the same way 
as before, by infallible decisions when they seemed needed, and 
by Pastoral Instructions when these sufficed. Resistance to its 
teaching has arisen at times among the indocile, but they have no 
longer been able to shelter themselves under the same subter- 
fuge, and the effective suppression of their errors has been 
proportionately facilitated. 

But the Church Times assures its readers that the intentions 
of the infallibilists having failed, their hopes have been diverted 
into another channel. What is radical in them is an “ unwhole- 
some craving” for some short way to truth which will save them 
the trouble of thinking, and, as infallible decisions have 
become too rare to be available for this purpose, they have 
looked to something proximate but essentially different as a 
suitable substitute for their first love. The Pope, though careful 
to shun the responsibility of infallible decisions, “is constantly 
teaching at a lower level, and even here is exercising the 
magisterium.” “Since 1870, it has been neatly said by 
Mr. Alfred Fawkes, the Pope has never taught infallibility, but 
he has constantly taught as if he were infallible ””—that is, “in 
the great series of Encyclicals,” in which “Leo XIII.”’—and 
Pius X. after him—*“ have laid down certain lines of doctrine.” 
Of some of these Encyclicals the Church Times approves, on 
others it passes a sentence of unqualified and (?) infallible 
condemnation—a misfortune under which it may be trusted 
they will not succumb. But its objection against them all—an 
objection which it takes to be self-evident—is that, whilst 
confessedly they are “not invested with the character of 
infallibility ” and “ therefore their teaching is possibly erroneous,” 
it “cannot be contradicted or even challenged,” for “any 
opponent will be cast out of the Church.” “ Behind the teaching 
of the Church is the power of excommunication, which is 
unsparingly used. Unanimity is secured by the old Polish 
method : the recalcitrant are cast out.” And what follows? 


If the Pope teaches erroneously—a possibility which cannot on 
any hypothesis be shut out—the voice of the Church will be heard 
exclusively teaching error. To this possibility the magisterium of the 
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Church is reduced. It may be answered that such a result would 
certainly be prevented by the Divine Assistance. No doubt. But that 
is to give away the whole case for the Papacy, to reduce it from the 
position of an organ of the Church ordained by God to that of a 
difficulty which the Providence of God must be invoked to overcome. 
Truth is guaranteed only by extraordinary safeguards and not by the 
ordinary operation of the Church. The Church in a word is not the 
pillar and ground of the truth. The current teaching about the 
magisterium \eads inexorably to this conclusion, and must provoke 


reaction. 


“ May it come before it is too late!” is the good wish with 
which the article terminates. We may, however, suspect so Greek 
a gift of good wishes, the more so as this house of cards is 
easily upset, and the threatened danger does not therefore seem 
to be so serious. 

To begin with the point about Church discipline. The 
Church Times seems to forget that One whose precepts it might 
be expected to revere said of such recalcitrants against Church 
authority, “If he will not hear the Church, let him be to you as 
a heathen and a publican.” Still, as we Catholics happen to 
regard ourselves as His followers, it should not seem so 
surprising if we accept His words as our rule for Church 
government, especially as common sense shows that there are 
but two alternatives of Church government. You may have 
your Church a veritable zoological garden of heresies, or you 
may have it a garden reserved for the exclusive habitation of 
truth. If, in your repugnance to the “Polish” (and Gospel) 
method of suppression, you adopt the principle of tolerating all 
sorts of opinions, you must content yourself with the zoological 
garden type of Church. If you adopt that method of suppres- 
sion you can have a garden of unity, and if you can further rely 
on the Divine sanction for your governing authority and its 
exercise, your Church garden will be a garden of unity in truth. 
It is this last ideal at which the Church governed by the Holy 
See aims, and, as it is one which certainly secures unity among 
its children, whilst it is hard to explain a unity so deep-reaching 
and so world-wide except as unity in truth, the Church Times, 
which represents a Church of diametrically opposite type, must 
forgive us for regarding it as not exactly in a position to give us 
the counsels of experience. 

But what of the legitimacy of enforcing obedience, by 
censures and excommunications, to Papal utterances which are 
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confessedly not ex cathedra pronouncements, and hence are not 
clothed with the character of infallibility? In the first place 
it is not so certain that no Papal pronouncements since 1870 
have been ex cathedra. At all events, Leo XIII. protested 
that the Bull condemning Anglican Orders was of that nature, 
nor are the mass of our theologians prepared to admit that it 
was the only one of its kind. Does it follow that the numerous 
Pastoral Instructions which have emanated from the Holy See, 
either since or before 1870, are suspect of error, even if we 
grant that they are none of them pronouncements ex cathedra ? 
Why is it that all these utterances are so consistent among 
themselves, and in harmony with the defined doctrines of the 
Church, as well as with the consentient teaching of her pastors 
and beliefof her children through the ages? It is because we 
can have certainty in a vast number of cases, particularly 
derivative cases, without recourse to the supreme prerogative 
of infallibility. Just as the several stories of a house built on a 
rock receive their cohesion proximately from the cement, joists, 
and nails which hold them together, but ultimately from the 
solidity of the rock itself, so these Pastoral Instructions, and 
judicial and other decisions, which constantly emanate from the 
Holy See, receive their certainty of truth from the infallible 
utterances or equally infallible consentient traditions and beliefs, 
which they do but apply, with manifest fidelity, to the particular 
occasion. And just on this account it is a reasonable act for 
individual Catholics to obey them, even at the sacrifice of their 
own personal judgment; reasonable also for the Holy See, 
when it meets with recalcitrants, to follow the injunctions of 
her Divine Master by coercing them and, if need be, extruding 
them from the fold. It is true that in teaching and governing 
on these principles, the Holy See relies on the assistance of 
Divine Providence, but in this reliance the Popes do not “ give 
away their case,” for they have never conceived of their 
prerogative as enabling them to dispense with the Divine 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, but rather as enabling them always 
to count on it. 

One word more we will permit ourselves to add, and this in 
the interests of Reunion. In these days when the feeling is 
growing that all who love Christ should strive to suppress 
rather than to foster religious dissensions, is it not time for the 
Church Times to renounce the habit of theological bitterness 
which it was so unfortunate as to inherit from its first editor, 
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and take more seriously to heart the prayer from the Litany: 
“From envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, good 


Lord deliver us”? 


Corrupta Lectio. 


We are sometimes inclined to wonder at the unintelligible 
enigmas in construction or orthography which beset the student 
of certain of the classics, or, it may be even of one or other of 
the books of Scripture. More particularly such difficulties as to 
the true reading are apt to swarm when there is question of a 
group of proper names—say, for example, the signatories of 
some of the early councils, or again a sentence or two of a strange 
language embedded ina Latin text. But when one comes to 
think of it, we ought to be surprised that a real crux interpretum 
is, on the whole, of such rare occurrence. Once lose your hold of 
absolute accuracy and set the medieval copyist guessing, and 
the marvel is that after the text has been transmitted through 
three or four hands there should be a vestige of the original 
left. The corrupt readings develop in a sort of geometric 
progression at every remove, and in the case of strange and 
isolated words which readily lend themselves to perversion, the 
assumption should probably be that after many transferences, 
hardly anything of the original form is likely to be preserved. 

These and similar reflexions suggested themselves the other 
day to the present writer, when on glancing recently at one of the 
various foreign periodicals which for some years past has found 
its way to the office of THE MONTH we noticed the printed 
address which was pasted to its wrapper. It ran thus: 


Au Rd P. Charles Mount 
Strett 111, Grovener Sgr. 
a Londres Angleterre 

That a packet so misdirected should still continue to find 
its way without accident to the house which it was unquestion- 
ably intended to reach, reflects not a little credit upon the acumen 
of the London postal authorities. But the triumphs of our postal 
system are not at present to the point. What is the true 
analysis of this curiously degenerate inscription? To the 
foreigner, or even the confirmed provincial, it would probably 
be a hard nut to crack, but to those who know anything of the 
past history of THE MONTH and its residence, the mystery 
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reveals itself readily enough. The text from which the news- 
paper label was first printed undoubtedly read thus : 


Au Rd. P. Clarke 
Mount Street I11 
Grosvenor Sar. 
a Londres Angleterre 


Father Richard F. Clarke was for some little time connected 
with THE MONTH before the present residence of the Jesuit 
Fathers was built, at which time the number of their Mount 
Street House was 111. This premised, all the rest follows very 
simply. Clarke being an unfamiliar name abroad, Charles has 
been the printer’s brilliant emendation of some not too legible 
scrawl. But Charles was a Christian name, hence the surname, 
thought the corrector, must be the word Mount, which stands 
next. All the rest is due to mere carelessness. If this be the 
result produced by a score or so of years, we can hardly be 
surprised if documents transmitted from copyist to copyist over 
the space of twenty centuries should occasionally present a 
doubtful reading which all the learned men in the world are 


unable to set right. 
a. F 


The “Brace of Bigots” once more. 


Last month we made some comments in these pages on the 
main proposition suggested by the title of a curious book, which 
has lately been amusing various Catholic reviewers and which 
owes its existence to two notorious anti-Catholic writers, 
Dr. Robert Horton, to wit, and Mr. Joseph Hocking. Since 
then the volume itself—Sha// Rome Reconquer England ?—has 
been sent us for review, as if to invite our further, more mature, 
opinion about it. We fear that a review, in any serious sense, 
would be labour misapplied: there is nothing here to occupy 
the attention of an educated reader: criticism is dumb when 
confronted with undiluted nonsense. But the production may 
perhaps serve as a peg on which to hang some few remarks on 
the strange mentality of its authors. 

We are acquainted with a schoolmaster, who once spent a 
weary hour or so in explaining to a geometry class of small 
boys all that there was to know about plane triangles. He 
described the figure fully, its essential characteristics and its 
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accidental varieties. He contrasted it with other plane figures— 
the square, the circle, and so forth—the better to bring out its 
salient features. He illustrated his description by diagrams of 
all the different sorts. Then, after this prolonged and 
exhaustive exposition, he carefully drew one of the varieties on 
the board and asked the class to say which it was. Only one 
boy volunteered a reply, but that was sufficiently startling— 
“ Please, sir, a round triangle!” 

Now, on turning over the pages of Shall Rome Reconquer 
England? we realize more keenly than ever what that poor 
pedagogue must have felt. For THE MONTH, during the past 
dozen years or so, has really been at considerable pains to 
instruct Masters Robert and Joseph in the elements of Catholic 
belief. It has examined various erroneous impressions of theirs, 
and confuted them, trying to prove its points in the very 
simplest language and repeating itself to weariness in_ its 
endeavours to make things plain. And, a little over a year 
ago, for convenience, so to speak, of reference, a number of 
these simple lessons were collected together in a handy book, 
bound in bright colours and published by the C.T.S. under the 
alluring and alliterative title, A Brace of Bigots. Yet the 
Masters Robert and Joseph aforesaid go on repeating their 
silly mistakes, just as if they had never been told the facts! 
It will readily be granted that some little sense of impatience is 
justified in their teachers. 

Here is Master Robert, for instance, protesting quite in the 
old way, that he scorns the very shadow of dishonesty in 
controversy. “We can only use the weapons of truth,” he 
exclaims. “Better Rome should win the day than that we 
should resist her by lying.” Yet if the lies, the age-rotten, 
often-refuted, incredibly-silly lies, lies both of fact and inference 
and innuendo, had been removed from Master Robert’s three 
little essays, the compositor would have had very little to do, 
Let us take some specimens. Here, then, we find once again 
the lie about the Pope being considered by Catholics as God, 
the lie about the False Decretals being the foundation of the 
Papal claims, the lie about the “ Adoration of the Virgin,” the 
lie about the “doctrine of reserve” (as Robert ignorantly calls 
it), the lie about the Bible withheld from the laity, the lie about 
the “ killing of heretics,” &c., &c. Why goon? Hardly a page 
but reproduces some venerable fable, the falseness of which 
Master Robert, this champion of transparent truthfulness, has 


had every opportunity of finding out. 
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As for his collaborator, Master Joseph is known as a story- 
teller, and we can only say that in this volume he continues to 
tell them. He tells, for example, the old story of how Luther 
discovered the Bible at Erfurt, a legend of which the Anglican 
Maitland says: “There is no use criticizing such nonsense.” 
He tells unblushingly how the sale of Indulgences with a fixed 
tariff was ordered by Pope Leo X., mentioning as corroborative 
evidence that “ the actual box in which the people’s money was 
put, can be seen to-day in the Cathedral at Magdeberg” ! 
He repeats, as we pointed out last month, the usual travesty of 
Archbishop Manning’s address to the Third Provincial Council 
of Westminster, with the usual dishonest gloss upon the words. 
He reproduces again the marvellous myth of “ Rome” capturing 
the English Press. In fact, there is no end to the stories of 
Master Joseph “the eminent fictionist,” all in thorough keeping 
with his literary reputation, but we are sorry to notice that his 
sense of decency has not come to life again since he spoke at 
the National Free Church Council last year. He has had the 
unspeakable insolence to repeat in the Preface to this production 
the foul innuendoes about life in our convents which his 
prurient fancy gave vent to on that occasion. Master Joseph 


D 


‘StC). 


deserves to be soundly birched for this nastiness. 

Why is it, we may ask, that these men, like the Bourbons, 
seem to learn nothing and forget nothing? The mind is 
constructed for the acquisition of truth—how is it that truth 
so hardly enters theirs? The answer must be that they do 
not look for it. And they do not look for it, because they 
do not really desire it. We do not wish to make too much 
of what has been done in THE MONTH to enlighten them, 
but there are other sources of information open to them on 
every side. Not one of their silly historical calumnies but 
has long ago been exploded by scholars, and not alone by 
Catholic scholars. And as for the meaning of the Church’s 
doctrines and the effect of Catholic practices—why do they 
not consult living Catholics, accredited teachers, competent 
experts, instead of cramming their minds with what non- 
Catholics say of the Church, past and present? They cannot 
really desire the truth, or else they would have gone to first-hand 


! This recalls the proof, cited by another and more innocent story-teller, of the 
alleged fact that Apollo had rolled rocks from Mount Parnassus on the Persians, who 
came to plunder his shrine at Delphi:—‘‘ The blocks of stone [says Herodotus] 


might still be seen in my day.” 
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sources, instead of raking together the testimonies of apostate 
friars and renegade priests and anonymous heretics to support 
their views.| They have not sought for truth but searched 
the gutters of Protestant controversy and _ anti-Catholic 
propaganda for whatever would corroborate what they desired 
to hold. And naturally they have found what they looked 
for. 

However, there is one solitary gleam of hope for Dr. Horton, 


which we find in the following passage— 


Some time ago [he says], I came across a book which stated that 
a number of Free Church ministers were in league with the Jesuits, 
and acting according to their instigation. Of course the assertion is 
too ridiculous to be for a moment entertained. (P. 113.) 


At last, at long last, the limits of Hortonian credulity on 
the subject of “ Rome” have apparently been reached! There 
is actually something about her secret machinations, “too 
ridiculous to be entertained.” For that we must be thankful 
at present. The day may come when, by the application of 
the test of absurdity, this poor Rome-ridden mind may realize 
that the bulk of his assertions are equally or more ridiculous. 

Meanwhile, let us put “ Sha// Rome,” &c., on the book-shelf 
beside A Brace of Bigots, for which it furnishes the most 
admirable pitces justificatives. It might have been written for 
the purpose. 


Fablegrams from Spain. 


We have recently had abundant evidence, if any was needed, 
of the fact that the news-agencies, which provide the majority 
of our papers with information about Continental affairs, are not 
under control sympathetic to the Catholic Church. Facts are 
exaggerated or stories are invented which tend to her discredit, 


1 Much of their indictment against Catholicism is purveyed from the works of 
Mr. McCabe, once a Catholic priest but now a militant Atheist. It is amusing, 
in view of the fact that Protestantism is claimed to be a strong bulwark against 
Rationalism, to recall that Mr. McCabe does not reciprocate the feelings of 
admiration which his rejection of his religion has aroused in these two worthies. 
In Haeckel’s Critics Answered, Mr. McCabe takes some credit for not assigning 
Dr. Horton a lower level of culture than that of the man in the street’’ and he 


** to 


speaks contemptuously of the Doctar’s ‘‘ insincere rhetoric.” 
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and evidence of her beneficent activity is minimized or sup- 
pressed. The foreign correspondents of our own weekly papers 
are not enough to counteract this evil. Their range of infor- 
mation is necessarily limited and their reports have to be sent 
before they can know what points have been misrepresented 
and need correction. Mr. Belloc, in The Ferrer Case,' has given 
one classical example of how the agencies are manipulated in 
the interests of anti-clericalism, and there is no sign of the 
process being abandoned. They supply a public, of which it 
may be broadly said that it would rather have lies against the 
Church than the truth in her favour. Until by some combina- 
tion of forces Catholics can manage to secure at least one news- 



















































agency abroad, free from masonic or anti-clerical bias, we must 
endure this inconvenience with what patience we may and be 
content to get the antidote some time after the poison. 

Affairs in Spain continue to furnish the material for further 
illustrations of this journalistic drawback. None of our weeklies 
appears to maintain a permanent correspondent at Madrid, and 
though endeavours have been made from time to time to put 
forward the Catholic view, there is not yet sufficient data to 
estimate at their proper value the charges which Sejior Canalejas 
makes the basis of his policy. Still, we are in a position to offer 
some critical remarks on the statements the Premier made in an 
interview published in the Dazly Telegraph of September 15th. 
Canalejas, indeed, in places refutes himself: for instance, 
although he admits that the Orders “powerfully affect” the 
people intellectually and morally, yet he claims to have “an 
overwhelming majority” in the country as well as in Parliament, 
for his anti-religious programme. He speaks, too, of the Orders 
being “highly privileged” and then explains that this is due 
to “their admirable organization” and “their versatile works of 
self-sacrificing beneficence which cause their employment in 
hospitals, asylums, refuges,” &c. Again in the recognized 
style of his French models he dwells on the accumulated wealth 
of the Orders, just as a Socialist might call attention to the 
accumulated wealth of the English country houses. The wealth 
of the Orders, such as it is, is not hoarded away from circulation, 
but is spent in the maintenance of their numerous charitable 
and social works and thus distributed democratically. It is 
noticeable that Canalejas has dropped the excuse of “excessive 
numbers” of the members of religious Orders and it may be 


1 Catholic Truth Society, 1d. 
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that the widespread publication of comparative statistics in 
the Catholic press of Europe has necessitated this judicious 
omission. As may be seen from the Statesman’s Year Book 
the proportion (two or three years ago) in Spain was 
twenty-six religious per 10,000 inhabitants, which is lower than 
that in France, Germany, Ireland, Belgium, and even England! 
As regards certain other charges made by the anti-clericals, 
we have the following authentic information from a responsible 
source. 

1. Property held by the Orders in Spain pays the same 
taxes as property in lay-hands. In some of the Basque pro- 
vinces there is no land tax at all, and there of course the Orders 
are free in that respect. 

2. Entrance into the religious state exempts zfso facto from 
compulsory military service. The Spaniards are Christian 
enough to believe that there are other ways of serving one’s 
country besides fighting for it. The exemption ceases if the 
religious leaves his order. 

3. Religious educational establishments are taxed like other 
property. 

4. The trading by religious congregations and consequent 
underselling of lay-competitors are grossly exaggerated. The 
convents, which preduce the finer sorts of linen-work more 
cheaply than lay-sempstresses, are, generally speaking, orphan- 
ages or refuges for fallen women on whose behalf the profits 


are spent. The greater economy of production is counter- 
balanced by the difficulty of distribution, for the purchaser 
cannot get convent-made goods in the market. Whatever 


grievance arises on this score is not felt by the people, but by 
the middle-men, who have just as much justification in their 
complaints as the corresponding class in England has against 
the farmer who sells his vegetables, &c., himself, or the author 
who sells his own books. Our informant sums up by declaring 
that the whole religious question in Spain is artificial, a mere 
party move, that at least three-fourths of the nation is intensely 
Catholic, and that there is complete freedom from anything like 
undue clerical influence. 

Our American brethren, who suffer, as we do, from the 
plague of telegraphic lies, “ Fablegrams,” as they expressively 
call them, are equally alive to the necessity of a Catholic news- 
service. We trust that, with their wonted enterprise, they will 


give us the lead in establishing one. 
J. K. 











Reviews. 


1—FATHER WASMANN ON EVOLUTION: 


FATHER WASMANN, who by his original researches into the 
life-history of Ants and their guests, or slaves, known as 
“inquilines,” has earned a high reputation as a_ naturalist, 
addresses himself in this work, to the graver question which 
deals with the scientific value ascribable to the evolution theory 
itself, of which we hear so much, but about which it is not 
always easy to obtain precise and trustworthy information. 
Starting with the very first stage in all organic life—the 
cell and its development—Father Wasmann gives a very full 
and intelligible account of the progress made within recent 
years in this intricate branch of science (Cytology), and the 
methods to which this progress is chiefly due—as that of 
straining, section-cutting, and use of the microscope. The life 
of the cell is then considered, with chemical and physical 
theories regarding it ; the law of cell-division, especially in its 





relation to fertilization and heredity; finally the question of 
the cell and spontaneous generation; his conclusion being 
that facts oblige us to accept an immanent teleological 
principle, and demonstrate the impossibility of spontaneous 
generation. 

We are thus led naturally to consider the problem of life, 
and the question of Evolution, preceded by the by no means 
superfluous enquiry as to the right understanding of the 
familiar term. It has, our author points out, four different 
meanings attached to it, or to “ Darwinism,” which is commonly, 
though erroneously, supposed to be the same. First, there is 
Darwin’s own theory, that one species of animals or plants 
has been transformed into another, by means of “ Natural 
Selection,” or the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
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' Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution. By Erich Wasmann, S.J. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. 
London: Kegan Pauland Co. Pp. xxxii, 539. Price, 16s. 1910. 
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existence, which theory, however, does not embrace the further 
question, how far such transformations have occurred. Secondly, 
“Evolution” has by some been adopted as a philosophical 
theory of the universe, according to which, not only organic 
species, but the whole orderly arrangement of the cosmos, has 
arisen out of an original chaos through fortuitous survival 
of the fittest. This doctrine, says Father Wasmann, should 
rather be described as Haeckelism, from its principal advocate 
in Germany. Thirdly, “ Evolution” is popularly understood as 
referring to the particular question of the supposed descent of 
man from lower animals, as taught both by Haeckel and by 
Darwin himself. Finally, “Evolution” is taken as signifying 
that no organic species persist as they originally were, but 
that each of them has been naturally evolved from some other. 

With “ Evolution” in the first and second sense our author 
does not consider it necessary to concern himself. Pure 
Darwinism, he declares, is now generally abandoned, even by 
those who style themselves Darwinians; while as for Haeckelism 
it is simply untenable whether on philosophical or scientific 
principles. 

Of “ Evolution” in the third sense above given, that is to 
say in the province of Anthropology, Father Wasmann, as will 
be presently seen, treats at considerable length; but first he 
deals with the general question as to the supposed transforma- 
tion of all organic species which is so frequently taken as an 
undoubted fact. 

In the first place he is convinced, especially through his own 
researches, that in certain species, as of both of ants and 
inquilines, evolution has occurred and is still going on. No 
other explanation, he declares, will satisfy the facts ; and he 
furnishes some exceedingly interesting particulars from his own 
observations to support this view. At the same time, he is no 
less convinced, that within certain limits no such transformation 
takes place, and that what he terms “ natural species ” remain 
distinct as originally they were. What may be the extent and 
the number of such natural species, as he acknowledges, we do 
not yet know, and perhaps never shall. But as to the supposi- 
tions of the more extreme evolutionists he speaks decidedly. 
There is no trace, he declares, of any scientific evidence to 
show that the two organic kingdoms, vegetable and animal, are 
descended from one common primitive cell. Moreover, it is 
certain that we have no evidence at all that either of these 
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kingdoms had but one single origin. It is obvious that the 
Evolution theory thus understood, leaves the question of 
Creation quite untouched. 

Finally, he comes to the burning question as to the theory 
of Descent in its application to man; as to which, Father 
Wasmann, first insisting that reason forbids us to derive man 
in his totality, soul and body, from a mere animal source, then 
proceeds to discuss the biological evidence which is frequently 
adduced as establishing beyond a doubt the descent of man 
from some pithecoid, or ape-like, ancestor,—for, contrary to 
popular ideas, it is not pretended that any existing species, 
whether Gorilla, Orang, Chimpanzee, or Gibbon, is our actual 
progenitor. The fossil remains are therefore examined which 
have been severally claimed as the long-sought “ missing-link ” 
filling the gulf between man and monkey, and it is shown that 
none of them furnishes what is required, but that in each case 
the creature to whom the skeleton belonged was either certainly 
a man, of however low a type, or certainly an ape, in spite of 
certain man-like features. 

From this sketch it will be understood how valuable a 
contribution to our knowledge is furnished by this work, the 
value of which would however be much enhanced by a more 
practical Index. It is of very little use to give after each 
entry a bare list of numerals indicating the pages on which 
mention is made of the person or matter in question, without 
any indication of the points severally treated. 


2.—CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND.! 


The author of Church and State in England, before he 
joined the ranks of the Anglican clergy, was a barrister-at-law. 
This accounts both for his interest in the legal aspects of the 
relation of his Church to the State, and for the very legal 
form which his argument takes, and which will, we imagine, 
make it wearisome to all save the few whose minds are similarly 
constituted. The question considered by Mr. Bruce is threefold : 
What is the true relation of the Anglican Church to the 
English State, on which side is the chief fault for the frequent 
conflicts between them in modern times, and what are the 

' The Legal and Constitutional relationship between Church and State 


in England. By the Rev. F. D. Bruce, M.A., LL.M. London: The 
Century Press. Pp. 197. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1910. 
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remedies for the unsatisfactory state of things that has thus 
resulted? Mr. Bruce’s idea of Establishment is that it involves a 
quasi-contractual alliance between Church and State, the effect 
of which is that the Church’s Officials and Courts are recognized 
officially as being part of the organization and administration 
of the State, that the Church has certain privileges (such as 
the ownership of the tithe-rent charges), on condition that the 
State (through the Crown, not through Parliament), has a 
general right of visitatorial supervision over the Church's 


Legislature and Judicature, and the right of appointment of 
her Bishops. From these fundamental principles he gathers 
that Canons promulgated by Convocation require, for their 
legality, the Royal License and Royal Ratification; that the 
State ought to leave to the Church the trial of all cases in 
first instance together with the judicial interpretation of her 
own law; that the Crown only and not the Prime Minister 
should appoint the Bishops. 

On the contrary what has happened is that Parliament 
which no longer consists only of members of the Church of 
England, indeed often consists mainly of her enemies) has 
usurped all the legislative rights of convocation and repeatedly 
legislates for the Church even in the first instance; that 
Parliament has even constituted a final court of ecclesiastical 
appeal which is exclusively lay in its composition, and has 
given to this court the power to deal with purely spiritual 
causes; that the appointment of the Bishops has passed into 
the hands of the Prime Minister. And it is to this gradual 
but radical transformation of the original settlement that he 
attributes all the irregularities of belief and practice, as regards 
doctrine and ritual, which have caused so much discussion and 
disedification in a number of parishes, especially those served 
by extreme High Churchmen. 

What the author means, if we understand him righ 
that if the Church Courts were manned by ecclesiastics, not 
laymen, and appointed by the Bishops, not the Crown; if 
these Convocations together with their Courts were left free 
to legislate for the Church in regard to all such spiritual 
matters as affect doctrine, practice, and the jurisdiction of 
Church Officials; if the State confined itself, as it should 


tly, is 


by the terms of the original agreement, as Mr. Bruce 
conceives of it, to a supervision directed to secure the rights 
of the State from undue invasion; and, if the Sovereign were 
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allowed to consult ecclesiastics instead of civilians in the 
appointment of the Bishops—the Anglican clergy and laity 
would no longer find a conscientious difficulty in bowing to 
the decision of their own spiritual superiors, and conformity 
of practice would readily result. 

That the gradual process which has ended in transferring 
the sovereign power from the King’s person to a Cabinet 
practically appointed by Parliament has entailed unexpected 
and perplexing changes in the administration of the Anglican 
Church is undeniable; nor is it wonderful that these changes 
should cause distress to believers in a visible Church divinely 
instituted. It may be doubted, however, whether Mr. Bruce 
has traced the evil to its real roots. Is it not clear that the 
ecclesiastical lawyers, with the agreement, until the middle 
of the last century, of the majority of the Bishops and clergy, 
have taken the view that the Church was nothing else than 
the religious department of State administration, and, if there 
has been this consensus of acute minds, based on their study 
of the documents, does it not show that this is the true meaning 
and purport of the documents? Again, to pass over the question 
of their judicial competence, does not the distinction which 
the Royal Commission has drawn between “ significant” and 
“non-significant” innovations on the practice sanctioned by 
the Prayer-Book, commend itself to common sense? However 
much it may be disputed in court by those interested in 
maintaining the innovations termed by the Commission 
significant, is there anyone who fails to realize that this class 
of innovations are desired by the advanced Ritualists, just 
because they signify doctrines repudiated by the Anglican 
formularies as distinctive of the Church from which they 


desired to separate themselves? 


3—THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST.! 

In his What is Christianity ? M. Harnack, whilst admitting 
the authenticity of much that is in the Synoptic Gospels, 
dismisses their two accounts of our Lord’s Childhood as not 
even worthy of attention. “ Two of the Gospels,” he says, “do, 

! The Childhood of Jesus Christ according to the Canonical Gospels. 
With an Historical Essay on the Brethren of the Lord. By A. Durand, S.J. 


Authorized translation, edited by the Rev. Joseph Bruneau, SS.DD. 
Philadelphia: John J. McVey. Pp. xxv, 316. Price, $1.50. rgr10. 
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VI 


it is true, contain an introductory history [of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus], but we may disregard it, for even if it 
contained something more trustworthy than in fact it does, it 
would be as good as useless for our purpose.” We may surmise 
that the principal motive which leads critics of his school to 
reject a narrative so inexpressibly dear to believing Christians 
is that the miraculous is inextricably interwoven with its 
texture. Still, that is a motive which these critics feel the 
necessity of supporting by arguments of a more literary kind, 
nor, as may be imagined, are these latter without considerable 
plausibility. Hence, as the question is somewhat to the fore 
just now, we needed a book which should submit these 
arguments to a thoroughly scientific examination, and Pére 
Durand has done this with thorough competence. His book is 
in itself most valuable, though unfortunately his English 
translator has done him an ill-service; indeed, the translation 
before us is so hopelessly bad that it is a misnomer to call it 
an English translation. Why do not our foreign writers of 
distinction inquire into the qualifications of the applicants 
before accepting them as the interpreters of their thoughts to 
English readers ? 

Pére Durand wisely calls attention in his Preface to the 
precise attitude of the Catholic apologist towards this controversy. 
The story of the Holy Infancy, with its mysteries of a Divine 
Incarnation and a Virgin birth, is not one which such apologists 
are bound to vindicate by direct arguments. St. Thomas, 
with his usual lucidity, distinguishes between miracles vouch- 
safed to us for the confirmation of our faith and miracles 
revealed to us for the exercise of our faith. Our Lord’s miracles 
of raising the dead, of healing the sick, of stilling the waters 
and multiplying the bread belong to the former class, those of 
the Virgin birth or the Sacrament of the Altar are of the latter 
class. Thus it is enough for the apologist to rest his proof of 
the Virgin birth and other miracles of the Holy Infancy on the 
general proofs of the Divinity of our Lord, or even of the 
divinity of the Catholic Church. If this Church comes from 
God, we must accept all the facts and mysteries to which she 
testifies, and we have no right to distinguish between one miracle 
and another, one fact and another, merely on the ground 
that one is incompatible with the principles of some modern 
philosophy whilst the other is not. Still, the accounts in the 
First and Third Gospels can bear the strain of a direct literary 
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inquiry, and it is to prove this that Pere Durand’s argument is 
directed. It is true these Evangelists in this part of their work 
were not in as close a relation to the facts as in their accounts 
of the Public Life. For the latter Matthew and John (whom 
we may safely take as the writers of the First and Fourth 
Gospels) were eye-witnesses of the substance of what they 
relate, and Mark was in such close touch with St. Peter that 
he may for practical purposes be treated as an eye-witness. 
For the Infancy the ultimate witnesses from the very nature of 
the circumstances were our Lady and St. Joseph, the former 
apparently for St. Luke’s account, the latter for St. Matthew's ; 
but St. Joseph was certainly dead before St. Matthew was called 
to the Apostleship, and it is not likely, though just possible, 
that our Lady lived to converse with St. Luke. Still, considering 
the solemnity of the events, it is presumable that Joseph at 
some time or other communicated his experiences to Mary, and 
that she, to whom St. Luke ascribes the habit of keeping and 
pondering over the mysterious unfoldings of the Divine 
purpose, cast her recollections into a textual form for the 
sake of the inquiring disciples. How far this original text has 
been altered and elaborated in passing through the hands of 
others, as of the Evangelists, it is not possible to say exactly, 
but, at least in its perfectly natural and Aramaic style, and, in 
St. Luke’s Gospel, particularly, with its consistently and easily- 
sustained “colouring of a woman’s mind ”—it bears traces of 
the manner in which we might have expected Mary to express 
her thought. 

This is the basis on which the literary vindication of the 
Gospel of the Infancy must rest. When we go beyond it, the 
task of the apologist takes the form almost exclusively of 
answering objections raised against this Gospel in the name of 
internal criticism, and by answering them of obtaining new 
supports for the story assailed. In accomplishing this task Pére 
Durand first considers the alleged discrepancies between the 
narratives of Matthew and Luke, and inquires whether, except 
by a misuse of the argument ex sz/entio, they can be regarded as 
discrepancies and not merely as completing each other. Then 
he gives a history of Catholic belief in the dogma of the Virgin 
birth, to show its fixed character from the earliest Christian 
writers downwards, followed by a history of the rationalistic 
campaign against the dogma initiated by Paulus and Strauss and 
terminating so far in what we may call the hypotheses of despair 
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of Pfleiderer and Herzog. Then come chapters on the validity 
of the present text of the Gospels, on the comparison between 
the Gospels and other parts of the New Testament, and on the 
internal criticism of the text of the two Gospels. As an essay 
apart, but one intimately connected with the subject-matter of 
the Gospel of the Infancy, is added an exhaustive study of the 
blood-relationship to our Lord of those who in the New Testa- 
ment are called His brethren. There are many detailed points 
in this litthe volume on which it would be interesting to dwell, 
but it will be enough in recommending it to the reader to 
testify that it leaves no point untouched which is necessary for 
forming a safe opinion on the controversy, or what has been 
brought forward by the adversaries of the Church; and that 
throughout the author displays a true historical sense and a 


spirit of impartiality. 


4.—SCRIPTURE AND SCIENCE.! 

An author who proposes to discover in Scripture—Genesis, 
the Psalms, and Job—a confirmation of the Law of the Con- 
servation of Energy, is clearly a man of no ordinary enterprise ; 
more particularly one who starts with the acknowledgment 
that of exegesis, philosophy, and aute physique, he knows 
little, and is therefore exposed to the assaults of “a formidable 
trinity of experts.” 

We cannot feel by any means sure that we understand all 
his terms, nor consequently his arguments; but so far as we 
follow him we find a good deal that is startling. Thus we are 
told that the rotation of heavenly bodies is caused by internal 
currents due to the higher temperature of a central nucleus, 
and the arrested tendency of the outer portions to gravitate 
thither ; that bodies of lesser mass do not rotate at all, it being 
held by the author, differing from other astronomers, that those 
do not rotate whose period of rotation coincides with that of 
revolution, as for example the moon, and the planet Mercury, 
which is assumed to be in the same case; finally, that the sun 
rotates in twenty-five days, no notice being taken of the remark- 
able difference of rate between his various parts, and that his 
days, which seems to imply that the 
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period of revolution is 365 
author reverts to the Ptolemaic astronomy. 

We cannot think that the excellent work done by the 
publishers will be greatly advanced by that before us. 

1 Genése et Science. La Matiére Vivante: son travail dans I’Univers 
Par Dr. L. Arnaudet. Paris: Bloud et Cie. Pp. 139. 1910. 
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5-—MYSTICISM.:! 

Many reading Catholics have long desired and needed a 
book about Mysticism founded on sound historic theology, and 
itself free from personal and subjective mystic experiences or 
views. Such a book is the volume before us, M/ysticism: Its 
True Nature and Value. Much has been written on this subject 
in late years both by Catholics and non-Catholics, and the 
Mystics have been much admired, their spiritual experiences 
being now treated with respect even by the scientific experi- 
mental psychologists; but we have seen, in English at least, 
no such plain, clear, complete, and up-to-date discussion of the 
matter as this by Father Sharpe. It is a notable and orthodox 
elucidation of an obscure and elusive subject, a valuable contri- 
bution to the Catholic library, a sort of theological handbook on 
the higher soul-states. The author discourses with a certain 
scholastic precision and plainness on the diverse forms of 
Mysticism, natural and supernatural, on the nature and the 
psychology of mystical experiences, on the immanence and trans- 
cendence of God’s presence in creation, and other kindred topics. 
And it is not the least merit of this volume that it does not add 
yet more confusion to an already obscure subject. There is here 
no floundering about in deep waters to catch at some new 
emotional fancy, “ vague, vast, and sentimental” enough to pass 
for depth and originality. Quite the contrary. Fixed principles 
and criteria restrain and determine the discussion, while a 
cautious scientific spirit is conspicuous throughout. Though 
there may indeed be much yet to be said and discovered 
concerning the deep incalculable capacities of man’s spiritual 
nature, still this work is satisfactory and adequate as far as it 
goes. In addition to the treatment of general questions, there 
is a special chapter on “ Heretical Mystics,’ and two upon 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Every famous mystic, saintly or 
otherwise, finds a mention somewhere in the book, and likewise 
all notable literature on the subject, with one remarkable 
exception, for we can remember no mention of St. Catherine 
of Genoa, nor of the two ponderous volumes, each more bulky 
than this work, published some eighteen months ago, on 7he 
Mystical Element of Religion as studied in St. Catherine of Genoa 
and her friends. Perhaps it is thought that the Saint therein 
had somewhat more than her due. 


' Mysticism: Its True Nature and Value. By A. B. Sharpe, M.A. 
London: Sands and Co. Pp. xi, 233. Price, 5s. 1910. 
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6.—PIETRO POMPONAZZI:! 


Pietro Pomponazzi was a Scholastic philosopher, of hetero- 
dox views, who taught at Padua and Bologna in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. His name is associated with an 
attempt to revive what he considered to be the true interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle on certain points in regard to which Aristotle 
is obscure—this interpretation being that which characterized 
the school of Alexander of Aphrodisias, the last of the Greek 
Peripatetics. The point in Pomponazzi’s doctrine which 
attracted the most attention, and ultimately brought down on 
him the condemnation of the Fifth Lateran Council, is his 
denial of the immortality of the soul, and hence of man’s future 
existence. Pomponazzi’s argument for the mortality of the 
soul, to be understood rightly, should be studied in its relation 
to St. Thomas’s argument for the contrary conclusion. It is to 
be regretted, therefore, that Professor Halliday Douglas, the 
author of Zhe Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponassi, 
did not find a place in his book for a systematic exposition of 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. He has, indeed, a good deal about 
St. Thomas, and perhaps touches on most of the points bearing 
on the comparison between the two dissentient teachers, but 
he has nowhere a connected statement of St. Thomas’s doctrine, 
and for the want of this he fails to grasp the real strength of 
his position. We may, however, take the following passage 
which, for readers who have been trained in the Catholic schools, 
will suffice to indicate the point of the controversy. 


There is a passage in the De unitate intellectus of St. Thomas which 
exactly presents the point of departure for the discussions of 
Pomponazzi. St. Thomas is contending that the act of intelligence is 
not the act of the composite being man, but the act of the soul—of 
the soul, that is, in its separation as ¢n/e/lective from the body ; and he 
says: “Thought is said to be the act of the composite being, not fer se, 
but fer accidens, namely, in so far as its object, which is an image 
[better, ‘a phantasm ’], is in an organ of the body, not because the act 
is performed by means of an organ of the body.” 

Now, in the first place we shall find Pomponazzi agreeing with 
St. Thomas that intelligence, as such, is somehow independent of 


matter ... and asserting intedlectum non dependere a corpore tanqguam de 


' The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi. By Andrew 
Halliday Douglas, sometime Professor of Apologetics and Pastoral Theology 
in Knox College, Toronto. Edited by Charles Douglas and R. P. Hardie 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. x, 318. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1910. 
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subjecto, but secundum essentiam ipsum intelligere esse tn tpso intellectu, 
[also] St. Thomas and Pomponazzi agree in accepting the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the objects of human knowledge are derived from sense 
through the medium of imagination 

But Pomponazzi and St. Thomas differ in their conclusion as to 


the nature of the soul. St. Thomas argues that the soul must have some 


mode of being in which it has no essential connection with matter— 
that, even while embodied, and dependent upon sense and imagination, 
it must be a separate intellectual substance as well. Pomponazzi says 


“The human soul must have one and only one mode of being ; it is 


as it is determined to be. . . .” While denying that the soul now has 
more than one mode of being, Pomponazzi saw no reason to suppose 
that it should or could ever have any other. St. Thomas had said: 


“ But if any one inquire further, if the intellect cannot act without an 
image, how will it operate as an intelligence after the soul has been 
separated from the body, the objector should understand that the 
solution of that question does not belong to the physicist [ad 


naturalem\;” and these words contain the germ of Pomponazzi’s 
} 


argument against the immortality of the soul. The difficuity which 
really appeared formidable to him was the difficulty of conceiving the 
possibility that a soul, which was defined to be, and was only known as 


forma corporis, should exist in a disembodied state 


In other words, the opposition between the two comes 
to this, that Pomponazzi drew a_ superficial conclusion, 
whilst St. Thomas looked deeper into the facts, and drew a 
well-balanced conclusion which took them all into account. 
Pomponazzi was content to say loosely that the process by 
which the soul arrives at intellectual knowledge in the only 
state of which we have experience, requires the co-operation of 
the bodily organs of imagination, and therefore cannot exist in 
separation from them ; and again that, as the soul is the form 
of the body, it can have no raison d’étre apart from it. 
St. Thomas notes that the co-operation on the part of the 
bodily organs supplies no element which is intrinsic to the act 
of intellectual cognition, but only a previous elaboration of 
sense-representations which bear to the intellectual operation 
the relation of a copy to the artist’s mind. And from this he 
concludes that the soul, having an operation independent of all 
intrinsic participation on the part of the organism, is capable of 
existing independently of it; and being thus capable of inde- 
pendent existence will have it after death, since for such a soul 
the only mode of extinction is by annihilation on the part of 
the Creator. This implies, of course, some other provision for 
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supplying the intellect with the elements necessary for setting 
its objects suitably before it; but what may be the character of 
that provision is not ascertainable by purely natural means. 
Again, St. Thomas argues that whilst for the reason given the 
soul of man shows itself to have a mode of existence apart from 
intrinsic dependence on the body, it also shows itself to be the 
form of the body, in man as in animals, by discharging in 
either case the same class of functions. 

The author remarks in one place that “ medizval thought 
is not easy to understand ;” that “in its earlier stages especially 
it eludes our comprehension and baffles every effort of a modern 
mind to grasp its pre-suppositions or follow its processes with 
anything like sympathy or intelligence.” This is true, and his 
own book, in spite of the pains he has taken over it, exemplifies 
the difficulty. For instance, he is much perplexed over 
St. Thomas’s references to the faculty which the Scholastics 
called aestimativa in animals and cogi/ativa in man, and never 
seems to realize that the terms denote what in these days we 
call instinct. The result is that he completely misses the point 
of important elements in St. Thomas’s reasoning. It is excus- 
able in him as the inevitable consequence of using a false 
method. Mr. Halliday Douglas is, alas! no longer living to 
profit by the suggestion, but may we suggest to other students 
of the same class that the Scholastic tradition is_ still 
maintained and understood in the Catholic schools, and many 
modern expositions of its philosophy are available which can 
enable those who will consult them at least to understand with 
comparative ease what those ancient writers meant. 

An amusing misapprehension of a minor kind due to this 
unfamiliarity with medizval literature is seen in the following 
sentence—“ Detur ergo [it is Pomponazzi who is quoted] guod 
intellectus moveat animam Sortis (an imaginary person)—the 
‘John Doe’ or ‘ Richard Roe’ of scholastic discussions.” Need- 
less to say that “Sortis” is an abbreviated mode of writing 


“ Socratis.” 


7.—HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
ROME:'! 
The Collegio Americano del Nord Nas just celebrated its jubilee, 
and every one who has even a bowing acquaintance with that 
vigorous and excellent institution knows how well it deserves to 


' By H.A. Brann. New York: Benziger. Price, 8s. Pp. 570. 1910 
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have a volume to commemorate the occasion. Founded by 
Pope Pius [X., and formally opened by him in 1860, the College 
had in 1870 the sad experience of passing under the Piedmon- 
tese, who endeavoured to enforce the sale of its property for 
Government Rextes. This however was defeated, chiefly by the 
intermediation of the United States Government, and since then 
it has had the felicity of having no “history.” Without being 
exempt from the troubles incident to all things human, its 
progress has been genuine and unchecked. 

To write brilliantly upon such a theme was not easy, and 
Mgr. Brann does not profess to be a trained historian. He has, 
however, known the College for years, and he has found many 
contributors, and assistance without stint. Energy and a 
hearty love of his Adma Mater has done the rest. “I have 
blazed away,” he says, “let some other a/umnus follow, and 
make perfect my imperfections of style or matter.” It would 
be ungenerous to carp at deficiencies thus frankly acknow- 
ledged. No one, who will read the book with discrimination, 
will fail to see why the North American College deservedly 
enjoys a very high reputation among the institutions of its class. 


Short Notices. 


THE smallest of the books before us for review is in many respects the most 
important. This is The Apostolate of the Press (Washbourne, 6d.) by 
Father Charles Plater, S.J., a collection of writings published at various 
times, some in our own pages, with the general object of calling attention to 
the wonderful work for God and His Church which may be done by means 


of the Press. As the author says: 





We are sometimes accused of having captured the Press in England. Unfortunately 

we have done nothing of the kind I say unfortunately, for, though we Catholics do not 
en aspire to the underhand plot in which we are thought to have succeeded, yet we 
make no secret of our desire to see Catholic Truth in its many pects, not merely 
1 by a thoroughly efficient Catholic Press, but also given proportionate 


championet 
amount of space in secular periodicals and journals. 


And this is not for any purpose of aggrandisement or gain. It is not a 
move to “reconquer England.” It is a patriotic impulse, for, as Father 


Plater goes on 


utholic ideals are a fruitful source, and even a necessary condition, of true national well- 

bet ; and it grieves us not only as Catholics, but also as citizens, to see the perversions 

to which those ideais are so often subjected as they filter through the imaginations of 
} 


leader-writers and special correspondents. 









The author discusses the matter very thoroughly and systematically. 
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After a general Introduction on the influence of the Press and its aptness as 
an instrument of Christian propaganda, we have 7he Cad/ to an Apostolate, 
which gives the various stimulating appeals issued by the present Holy 
Father and his predecessor, and by various Bishops, particularly of French 
dioceses. Then we read in succession of 7he Awakening in France, a most 
encouraging account of a vast work, Austria’s Press Campaign, chiefly 
occupied with the marvellous growth of the ?zwsverein in that country, the 
chief work of which is the support and dissemination of Catholic papers, 
Lessons from Germany, Belgium, and Holland, again a record of vigorous 
and successful press-organization, and after a candid chapter on Zhe Catholi 
Press in England, which looks the facts squarely in the face, we have a 
clear, reasoned and practical statement of Zhe Work Before Us. This 
includes a survey of the work of the Rationalist Press Association, which 
gives serious ground for thought. Owing to agencies like this latter, actively 
hostile and well-engineered, if we do not advance we must be beaten back. 
We must sow more wheat than the enemy does tares if the harvest is to be 
really fruitful. Father Plater’s pamphlet on Soctal IVork in Germany was 
one of the proximate causes of the formation of the Catholic Social Guild. 
We trust that the Afostolate of the Press will result in a similar organized 
and well-supported society to develop work in this direction. 

In The Life of Blessed John Eudes (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net.), 
Fr. Matthew Russell, S.J., tells of a holy man who was beatified the week after 
Blessed Joan of Arc, but whose name and work had long been shrouded in 
comparative obscurity, although he was founder of no less than four 
Religious organizations—the Congregation of Jesus and Mary, the Order of 
Our Lady of Charity (comprising the Observance of the Refuge and of the 
Good Shepherd), and the Third Order of Eudists. The new /eatus lived 
from 1601 to 1680, and the providential purpose of his vocation seems to 
have been to labour for the education and reformation of the clergy. With 
this end in view he joined the French Oratory, which he left only when it 
became tainted with Jansenism and diverted from its original ideal. Then 
he became the Founder of his own Congregation, the birth and growth of 
which is another eloquent illustration of how uniformly God’s works are 
tested in the fire of tribulation. Father Russell, a skilled biographer, succeeds 
in giving, without superfluous detail, a very vivid picture of a saintly career. 

There may be too much of a good thing, but there cannot be too much 
of the best, and so we are glad to see yet another Life of our Lord—The 
Divine Story (Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d. net.)—written for young people by 
the Rev. C. J. Holland, an American priest. The book has run into three 
editions last year in the States, which argues considerable merit. It will 
be found useful as an introduction to the study of the Gospels. But we 
almost fancy that the “young people” who could understand the language 
used by the author could also understand the Gospel narrative, were that 
presented to them in a readable form. 

The compiler of A Spiritual Album (Angelus Co., 2s. 6d. net.), has 
brought together a varied collection of high thoughts finely expressed, 
which will be helpful to those who feel that the world is too much with them, 
and who yet have nox the leisure for prolonged spiritua! reading. This is a 
book to be kept on the desk, even on the office-desk, or taken in the pocket 
for use at odd moments. ‘The selections are generally well-made. We 
might demur, perhaps, to so many extracts from Zhe /mitation, which 
should be familiar to all in its complete form, and we are not sure that 
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Pascal, eloquent writer though he is, is a safe guide when questions of 
grace are concerned. The extract on Original Sin given here has a strong 
flavour of Jansenism. 
of the correspondents who have been writing to the 
ss on the supposed unsuitableness of the Litany of Loreto to 
Benediction would not have been so positive if they had pondere 
over the full significance of the various titles under which our Lady is 


honoured. w (fourth) edition of My Queen and My Mother (Wash- 
bourne Rk. G. S., provides opportunity for this, for the book is 
short meditations on the invocations of the Litany, illustrated 


from Scripture and the Fathers. Bearing in mind the caveat 

vhen reviewing the fir ~diti iz., thi he “accommodated 

ed as such, and that not all sermons 

ntic, these tender {| may be read 

The half-tones of celebrated Madonna pictures, Xc., 

the book originally, are still retained. 

idland Davis has collected in one volume— The Land of the Yellow 

Spring (Herbert and Daniel, 5s. net. number Japanese tales and 

sketches, dealing with the legends, ha pictures 
mber 


MONTH. The writer has clothed his pretty 


appropriate ¢ cot Sty! and las given us 


mentality. Dut there is anoth ide of their 


oor pagan ideals these characters profess 


book called The Mission of Pain 
from the French of Pére Laurent, 
on of it ibject. Pain ma 
a heartache rh: both kinds m 
ins counter to our desire for persona 


] } 


einsh anda 


ny wrong-d 
1s how contrary to original design 
aved from selfishness 1] lise by love 


e rhe 


\ useful little book of the | Pere Cote .—La Conduite des 
Exercices Spirituels de S. Ignace—(Lethielleu r.), has beer 


n eaited 


mously by one of his collea Alt oh intended 
ind profit 
cope and 


instrument 


Holy 
*Sillon” movement hi erved to 
! making that practical application of Christianity 
to moder: fe which is the chief need of our time A book by M. Abb 
Charles Calippe—L’Attitude Sociale des Catholiques Francais an XI]Xe 
Siécle ‘Lloud et »., 3.50 fr.), shows how far back in t t century we 
il activity. It took various form even 


There was a good deal of difference between the 


deals of Joseph de Maistre, the Ultramontane, and Chateaubriand, 
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the Liberal, and between these and the less sound theories of Ballanche, 
not to speak of the extravagances of Lamennais. M. Calippe discusses the 
tendencies of these and other leaders with great clearness and judgment, 
and well merits the high eulogium pronounced on his work by Count Albert 
de Mun in an introductory letter. 





Several story-books, cheap and well-printed, have been set 
Messrs. Sands. The West End, by Percy White (Seventh edition, 2s. net 
is a society novel told in a bright, humorous style, with plenty of interest 
and a comfortable ending. Footsteps in the Ward, and Other Stories, by 


H. M. Capes (1s. 6d. net), are good Catholic tales, the first of which origin 


ally appeared in our own pages. Another collection of stories, A Poet's 
May, by IF. M. Capes (1s. 6d. net), is of the same character, but perhaps 
of slighter interest. The Return of Mary O’Murrough (2s. net) is a very 
readable Irish tale from the capable pen of Rosa Mulholland, better known 
to this generation as Lady Gilbert. 

A more serious book from the same publishers is Miss Emily Hickey’s 
Our Catholic Heritage in English Literature (1s. 6d. net), which deals in a 
series of simple lectures with the pre-Norman period. Teachers will find 
in this little volume many suggestions of value to stimulate the interest of 
their pupils. 

Father Beccari’s volume of documents relating to early missioners in 
Abyssinia, Rerum Aethiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales inediti, vol. x. 
(De Luigi, 25 lire), maintains the high standard which we have admired on 
previous occasions. The present instalment treats of the mission of the 
Patriarch, Andrea Oviedo, 1539—1598, a period full of contrasts, of hope 
ind disappointment, of success and failure, of toil and suffering. But Africa 


is a land of disappointments, and the end of Oviedo’s labours was not very 


successful from the world’s point of view. The experience, however, was 
invaluable for his successors, and Father Beccari, who with admirable 
frankness points out in his Introduction (§ ix.) the lessons to be learnt from 


these letters, has deserved well not only of those who love the records of 


heroic missionary effort, but also of all interested 


in travel and in the history 
of colonization. 
Jesus is Waiting (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net), is the title of a new 


book on the Blessed Sacrament from Father M. Russell’s facile pen. The 


treatment of the Mystery of the Altar is here wholly devotional. Certain 
chapters are new, and several have appeared in some form or other else 
where, but all will be welcome, in this neat and well-printed volume, to 
devout souls. The last chapter entitled “A Eucharistic Soul” is a eulogy 


of the late Hon. Mrs. O’Hagan who died in November last, ina Franciscan 


t 
Convent of Reparation, as Sister Mary Francis of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and to her memory the volume is dedicated. 

It is safe to say that since the rise of modern economic conditions 
no attempt on a large scale has been made to apply the principles 
of Christianity to social life as a whole. The nations of the world 
during the last century or so have made wealth and pleasure then 
ideals and, in consequence, have lost the power of adjusting social 
conditions to the rules of a forgotten Gospel. In Christianity and 
Social Questions (Duckworth, 2s. 6d. net.) Dr. W. Cunningham, Arch 
deacon of Ely, traverses the social and political organism, and points 
out with clearness and force, how false economic theories due to an 


exclusively worldly way of viewing things, are the cause of much of our 
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present miseries, and how a return to the Gospel spirit is necessary for the 
salvation of Society. Restrictive legislation, the repression of evil, sumptu- 
ary laws of various sorts, are likely to be of no avail if the heart of the 
individual is not raised and purified. And that is the main function of the 
Church of Christ. 

Two stories dealing with Irish life have reached us from Messrs. Wash- 
bourne—Donal Kenny, by the Rev. Joseph Guinan (3s. 6d.), and Jacquetta, 
by Louise Stacpoole-Kenny (2s. 6d.). ‘* Donal Kenny” tells his own life- 
history which may be followed with interest and edification. “ Jacquetta” 
introduces us into a more mundane atmosphere, where fair damsels, love- 
making, unhappy marriages, murders even and mortal accidents are mingled 
in a somewhat conventional fashion. 

There are some pamphlets of considerable importance amongst the 
latest batch of C.T.S. penny publications. Foremost we should place The 
Branch Theory, by Rev. Adrian Fortescue, a thorough exposure of this most 
fallacious and pernicious of Protestant concoctions, which obscures in many 
simple minds the true idea of the Church. Father Fortescue’s trenchant 
criticism chops the Branch Theory into very small fragments indeed. Were 
it not for the sight of even more venerable falsehoods, equally irrational and 
as thoroughly refuted, flourishing around us, we should say that this last 
always rickety support of an unhistorical position had been finally 
demolished. 

Two pamphlets, published for the Catholic Social Guild, deal with 
pressing modern questions in the social sphere. Dom J.B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., 
sets forth The Catholic Doctrine of Property with admirable clearness, using 
sources both ancient and modern to show how the Church has ever enforced 
the moral law in this matter. This exposition should prove very useful to 
those wrong-headed people who call themselves Catholic Socialists. 
Dr. Alexander Mooney in Catholic Principles of Social Reform, provid 
a valuable piece of constructive argument, realizing that it is not enough to 
prove the Socialist wrong; we must prove the Church right by making 
practical application, as is done here, of her teaching. 

A Dialogue on Landlords and My Catholic Socialist Again, both by 
Rev. RK. Garrold, S.J., and reprinted from THE MONTH, put forward in 
graceful literary form some consequences of their theories which Socialists 
are apt to overlook. Why I believe in God, by A. E. Proctor, although 
professing to give only the reasons which established this belief in an 
individual mind, develops in clear language three of the main arguments of 
Natural Theology. A very full bibliography of the subject is printed at the 
end. Eleven short tales—A Sheaf of Stories—by the well-known writer, 
Joseph Carmichael, are published in four pamphlets, nos. 3—6 of the series. 
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